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Bel Air Convertible with Body by Fisher! 


Chevy’s eager to show you... 


ils sweel, smooth and sassy ! 


Sweet handling, Chevrolet’s famous 
for that. Smooth right from the 
start with new Triple-Turbine 
Turboglide. And sassy enough to 
please anybody’s yen for action! 
This one you've got to try! 

All it takes is a quick visit to your Chevrolet 
dealer's. Tell the man you're ready for a 
trial run and you're in. 

You’re into a Chevy and in for a sample of 


what it’s like to own the car that’s sweet, 


smooth and sassy about everything it does, 


Behind the wheel, feeling its solid, sure con- 


trol and “right-now” reflexes, you'll know 


for sure why Chevrolet’s so famous for 
eager spiritedness and easy handling. You'll 
command enough velvet-smooth power to 
know why Chevy owners enthuse over 
Chevrolet performance. And if you're driy- 
ing a Chevrolet with Turboglide—the new 
triple-turbine automatic, available at extra 
cost you'll like its silken responsiveness 
right from the start. And you'll realize 
there’s never been anything like it before. 
Turboglide even puts new letters on the 
selector—Gr, for Grade Retarder. You and 
your brakes can take it easy going down hill. 


Your Chevrolet dealer’s ready to arrange 
that trial run any time you are. But the 
sooner the better! .. . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Would you call this fair play? 


Number 5 has to take the high hurdles—number 3 gets 
by with the low. Would you call this a fair race? 


Hardly—but you and most people face that same 
kind of unfairness every day as far as your taxes are 
concerned, Here’s how: 

Part of every dollar you pay for electricity goes 
for taxes. But a strange twist in federal laws exempts 
several million American families and businesses from 


paying all the taxes in their electric bills that you pay 
in yours. These are the people who get their electricity 
from federal government electric systems. Like runner 
number 3, they enjoy lower tax hurdles while you 
strain over the high ones. 


This kind of tax favoritism is a far ery from Amer- 
ican standards of fair play. That’s why we believe it 
should be made widely known and given critical study. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 
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LETTERS 





Other Goods 
Sir: 

Your article on the International Trade 
Fair at Poznan painted the American par- 
ticipation as a great success. To an impar- 
tial observer, it seems that U.S. propa- 
ganda against Communism may be called 
“consumer-goods propaganda” because it is 
based on the endless repetition of the affir- 
mation of high American living standards. 
This is like the rich man’s bragging about 
his richness before poor people who can 
never become rich. What the people behind 
the Iron Curtain really need is for the US. 
to get rid of the Communist yoke—and not 
an exhibition of U.S. consumer goods, 

Borys WASTCHUK 
Louvain, Belgium 


Sir: 

I saw the faces of the Polish women in 
your picture, and I want to try to tell them 
and others who consider the U.S. a rich 
country that the dollar sign is an inadequate 
picture of us and our country. It is in our 
being able to believe, think, write and speak 
as we choose, to dream of and work for a 
better and happier world for our children 
and for children everywhere. 

RuTH KLINGNER 
Belmont, Calif. 


Drowned in Air 
Sir: 

With reference to your article on Para- 
trooper Flugum’s death during training at 
Fort Bragg, N.C.: this incident has been 
the topic of discussion by many paratroop- 
ers who have constantly wondered why 
in Heaven's name somebody did not cut 
Flugum loose from the plane and let him 
pull his reserve. Most of us carry a knife 
with us for such a specific purpose. 

(SP/2) Herpert V. Dopce 
US.AF, 
Yo Postmaster 
New York City 


Paratrooper Flugum was so entan- 
gled in several static lines that even 
if they were cut he could not have 
opened a parachute.—Eb. 


For More Than Sleeping 
Sir: 

Hooray for Mr. John Maass and his kind 
words about the long-abused American Vic- 
torian house [July 1]. My husband and I 
live in one of them with our three small 
sons who fight over the privilege of sleeping 
in the “tower room.” I wouldn’t trade the 








Culver 


VictortAN Bep 


house for any of the “thin, nakedly simple, 
conformist boxes” I’ve seen; but why would 
Mr. Maass strip them of their furniture? 
Doesn’t he know the pleasures of the Vic- 
torian bed? The sturdy high back that holds 
you up for the leisurely joy of reading or 
eating breakfast in bed. And the high foot- 
board that fences the covers in. As for 
the overstuffed chairs: I'll vote for them 
over the scratchy straw, sagging canvas and 
thin veneer of today’s contour sitting de- 
vices. I'd like to know whose odd contours 
shaped them. 

Mrs. Ropert L. Simpson 
Olympia, Wash. 
q For a view of the pleasures Reader 
Simpson extols, see cut.—Eb, 


The Doctor's Bill 
Sir: 

I was extremely surprised and shocked to 
read in Time, July 1, about the huge bill 
for professional services that Dr. Kris sent 
the Hoopers of Manorville, L.I. for helping 
pull little Benny out of a well [after public 
uproar, Dr. Kris cancelled his $1,500 bill]. 
Only socialized medicine can curb the heart- 
less and uncontrolled mass exploitation on 
the part of physicians and dentists in the 
U.S. and Canada. Things are getting so bad 
that poor people cannot afford to seek medi- 
cal help, have a tooth fixed, or even fall 
into a well by accident, without losing their 
shirts to those professional sharks. 

VICENTE URIBE 
Dauphin, Man. 
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Sir: 

I feel that Dr. Kris’s charges in the 
Hooper case were not only consistent but 
considerate. Have you hired an electrician 
or plumber lately? Also, are all of those 
patients of Dr. Kris’s who might have con- 
sulted him during this period of too hours 
going to send him a check for the services 
they didn’t receive? As for Benny's parents, 
who started the whole fuss by making public 
Dr. Kris’s statement, I would like to say 
that if more parents spent more time super- 
vising their children, fewer people would 
have to “volunteer” less time getting them 


out of trouble. 
Ivan G. Smitu, M.D. 
Pomona, Calif. 


Sir: 

As a mother of six children, whose com- 
bined doctor bills have been at times astro- 
nomical, I find the Hoopers’ performance 
inexcusable. To me, a doctor’s bill is a debt 
that is paid not only in money, but in grati- 
tude that cannot be measured. 

(Mrs.) JANE C. CHRISTOPHER 
Dallas 


@ Of the readers who wrote TIME, 
90% (mostly laymen) were in favor 
of Dr. Kris’s decision to bill the 
Hoopers.—Eb. 


Time after Time 
Sir: 

During the past ten months, while travel- 
ing through nearly every corner of non- 
Communist Asia and some parts of the 
Middle East, I was truly delighted to find 
Time almost everywhere I went, even in such 
places as Surabaya or Djakarta, Indone- 
sia, and Pnompenh, Cambodia. Not infre- 
quently, Time was the only link I felt with 
the world outside the village or area in which 
I found myself. In addition, I was happily 
surprised to note the number of nationals in 
every Asian country who speak English and 
read Time. In South Korea, where I served 
with U.S. Army intelligence, our interpreters 
were constantly after us to give them your 
latest issue. 

Joun T. Hoyt Jr. 
Darien, Conn. 


On Retreat 


Sir: 

Your June 24 story on the growing num- 
ber of retreats in the U.S. is most informa- 
tive and timely. At the Center of Creative 
Living, 5,000 it. high in the San Jacinto 
Mountains, a nonsectarian sanctuary is main- 
tained all year round for men and women 
of any religious beliei—Christian, Buddhist, 
Jewish, Islamic, etc. We believe in the need 
for the self-disciplines of the spiritual life. 
Apparent miracles have happened in just a 
weekend, when some man or woman resolves 
a problem through “listening” to inner divine 
direction. Some arrive confused and often 
in real trouble—but leave in radiance and 
at peace. 

(THe Rev.) Murret HASKELL 
Center of Creative Living 
Idyllwild, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your article proves just one thing—that 
our Protestant brethren are rather too timid 
to enter the Roman Catholic Church through 
the front door, so they're slipping in quietly 
through the side door. 

GENEVIEVE J. PROTOSIEWICZ 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


Sir: 
Begun in June, 1954, the USAREUR (U.S. 
Army, Europe) Religious Retreat House, 


Alpine Inn, Berchtesgaden, Germany, has 
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Are you ready for emergencies like these? 


Now is the time to check your first-aid 
cabinet . . . for during the summer months 
there is a daily average of 280 accidental 
deaths, to say nothing of the almost end- 
less number of burns, cuts, bruises and 
other injuries. 


So, it is important to know what to do 
and what not to do in situations ranging 
from minor scratches or cuts to more 
serious injuries such as broken bones. 


To treat minor cuts: most cuts heal 
quickly if cared for promptly, but can be- 
come serious if infection develops. The 
first thing to do is to wash the cut under 
warm running water, Then promptly apply 


a mild antiseptic and sterile compress. 


If iodine is used, remember that it be- 
comes stronger with age and old solutions 
should not be applied. 


To treat more serious injuries: falls 
cause many serious injuries, especially 
among young children and people age 65 
and over. If you suspect a fall has caused 
a broken bone, do not move the victim 
unless absolutely necessary. Keep the 
patient comfortable and get medical care 
promptly. 

If an accident occurs and you cannot 
determine its extent or seriousness, call a 
doctor. Describe the injury, tell him where 
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“First-Aid Chart,” 8-57-T. 


the victim is, what you have done and the 
victim's apparent condition. 

With your description, the doctor can 
offer suggestions, decide how urgently he 
is needed and foresee what equipment he 
should bring. 


To help you give the right care at the 
right time, Metropolitan offers its new 
first-aid chart. It tells what to do for many 
common emergencies—burns, cuts, faint- 
ing, poisoning and others. /t also features, 
with illustrations, the new method of life- 
saving to apply when someone is nearly drowned. 

For your free copy, just clip and mail 
the coupon below. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of vour 








you fly 
the world’s finest 
when you 


fly BRANIFF 
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serving over 50 cities in the U.S.A. 
and 10 in South America 


... featuring the “El Dorado"—DC-7C, world’s finest, fastest airliners, 
and the famous “El Conquistador.” The utmost in luxury service. 


See your Travel Agent or any of Braniff's 140 offices. 
BRANIFFéJcuxcAIRWAYS 
General Offices: Dallas, Texas 


Largest, oldest airline serving the heart of both Americas. 
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served the religious-retreat needs of all 
denominations since that time. As of this 
date, some 26,000 military and civilian per- 
sonnel stationed in Europe with the Army 
and Air Force have participated in retreats 
at Berchtesgaden 

C. JoSEPHSON 
Heidelberg, Germany 
Sir: 

The Protestants (and I do not in this 
reference include the Episcopal Church) have 
been speaking of retreats for some time. 
But they are not retreats in the historic 
sense of Christian devotional life. The Epis- 
copal Church, with its monks and sisters 
(as well as devout parish priests), conducts 
retreats in the only manner in which historic 
Christianity has known them—in silence. 

(Tue Rev.) Geratp L. Claupius 
Trinity Episcopal Church 
Logansport, Ind. 


Cheers & Jeers 
Sir: 

Time seems unduly concerned over the 
renaissance of liberalism in the U.S. As a 
Canadian, I find myself in almost complete 
agreement with the Supreme Court decisions, 
in particular, the Watkins case. Americans 
need a new set of definitions on such matters 
as what is disloyalty and what is un- 
Americanism (the latter probably undefin- 
able). I look for your Supreme Court to 
provide these badly needed definitions. The 
US. has little to fear from “creeping liberal- 
ism.” Sit back, relax, enjoy it. A_ little 
freedom never hurt anyone. Perhaps, after 
all, agonizing reappraisals, like charity, 
should begin at home. 

ARTHUR COLE 
Toronto, Ont. 
Sir 
Nine cheers for the Supreme Court. 
GROVER SMITH Jr. 
Durham, N.C. 


Sir: 

Warren's appointment to the Supreme 
Court is Eisenhower's biggest blunder and 
the most inept since Caligula named _ his 
horse a consul 

Ropert J. P. KrmsBaci 
Oakland, Calif 


Sir: 

Your July 8 Letters column reports Mrs. 
E. Torkilsen as asking: “Is there any ideal 
way we can legally get rid of Chief Justice 
Warren?” The answer is yes, elect him 
President 

RayMonp H. SMITH 
Mount Vernon, N.Y 
Sir: 

Warren should start a move to have the 
conviction of the Rosenbergs reversed and 
then have their bodies removed to Arlington 
National Cemetery 

Epwarp CLARKE 
The Bronx, N.Y 


Sir 

The July 1 spread on “The Nine Justices” 
lists Baptist Warren, Baptist Black, Presby- 
terian Douglas, Unitarian Burton, Presby- 
terian Clark, Presbyterian Harlan, Roman 
Catholic Brennan, Methodist Whittaker and 
Indefatigable Felix Frankfurter. Is Justice 
Frankfurter a Northern, Southern, Missouri 
or United Indefatigable? 

T. HoriLer 

La Jolla, Calif. 
q Justice Felix Frankfurter says only 
“no comment” when asked about his 
religious practice —Ep. 
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“Under the circumstances, Finchley... it’s the least we can do!” 


Anyone who can find a way to cut costs and hold 
the line on quality really rates red-carpet treat- 
ment! And many Finchleys (more power to *em) 
| have discovered the answer in their companies’ 
} printing bills. Chances are you will, too! 
It’s as easy as this! Paper represents over 25 per 
cent of the average printing job. And Consolidated 
} Enamel Printing Papers cost less than other enamel 
papers of equal quality! 


How come? Consolidated pioneered a modern 
papermaking method that eliminates several costly 
manufacturing steps, yet maintains finest quality! 
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FREE OFFER ! Ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant 
for free trial sheets. Then make your own compar- 
ison test run with your printer under any conditions 
you like. You be the judge. 

. . . 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


Enamel Printing Papers 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 8. LA GALLE GT. « CHICAGO G, ILL 






SAYING “NO"' TO RATON PASS SNOW 
— Farr Company Plant Superintend- 
ent Clete Oster (right) and Glenn 
Dunbar, operator of dynamic grille 








die, checking aperture measurements 





in snow guard grille for General 








Utah family 


California business on 
$150-and air 


Tak about “small business”! 

It would be mighty hard to find 
one smaller than California’s Farr 
Company — when it started. 

Capital? A borrowed $150. Plant? 
Part of a tumble-down rookery, 
obtained rent free. Management? 
Two young Utah graduates of the 
University of Southern California 
and their dad. Employes? The same. 

Yet today the Farr Company is 
one of the best-known companies in 
the air filtration and evaporative 
cooling products field. All of which 
Dick and Spencer Farr attribute to 
their pioneering heritage (great- 


grandfather Lorin Farr founded 


Motors Diesel locomotive. 


Ogden, Utah), their U.S.C. train- 
ing and their success at doing busi- 
ness with major outfits — including 
General Motors. 

Not that they didn’t have a sturdy 
little business going long before 
they got their first contract from 
General Motors. 


Warplanes and 
Peacetime Locomotives 


HEIR FIRST success was with 
pl oreaties air coolers for build- 
ings. Their second — engine filters 
for planes. In fact, before the war 
was over, they were turning out a 
healthy percentage of all the engine 






builds 


filters used in America’s World War 
II planes. Their third success was 
with their own-design air filters for 
the bodies of Diesel locomotives. 
And that’s where GM enters the 
picture. For when the experts at 
GM’s 


checked on the results the Santa Fe 


Electro-Motive Division 
was having with Farr filters, they 
came through with the first of a 
series of contracts. Not only for body 
filters—but for locomotive grilles and 
Diesel engine filters. 

This meant, as President Dick 
Farr tells it, “We were no longer just 
another little West Coast company. 
For when you can turn out products 





be 


FAR WESTERN FARRS—Richard S. Farr, President, and M. Spencer Farr, General Manager, of the 


Farr Company, of El Segundo, with their families 


good enough to pass inspection at 
GM—have them for steady customers 
— your reputation is made. You're 


really in business.” 
Small Business and 
Research 


HE List of their present 
yale from coast to coast 
supports Dick’s statement. So do 
other facts—like the growth of their 
payroll from 33 employes, at the 
time they got that first GM order, to 
their present 200—from their 10,000 
square feet of plant space then to 
their 100,000 square feet now. 

What's more, this small company 
has a score of graduate engineers 
working in a well-equipped labora- 
tory under Sydney Duncan, former 
head of mechanical engineering at 
U.S.C.—busy researching new 
product ideas. 

The Farr story is not too unusual, 
All over the country, local manu- 


facturers have found that, if they 


meet delivery dates with quality 
products GM needs, at competitive 
prices, General Motors is interested 
in doing business with them. New 
business has flowed into their com- 
munities — and as a result, these 
communities in every state share in 
GM’s success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside suppliers of 
materials and services receive, in 
total, close to 50¢ of every dollar 
General Motors takes in from the 
sale of its products. 





Small Business and 
General Motors 


Fair Exchange of Ideas 


Most of the 26,000 business firms supplying 
GM with goods and services are small busi- 
nesses with less than 500 employes. In many 
cases, the specialized engineering and pro- 
duction knowledge of these firms has helped 
improve GM products, Again, in many cases, 
GM has made available to these suppliers 
ideas, methods and processes which have 


helped them increase their own efficiency. 


GENERAL MOTORS—Good people to work for—Good people to deal with 





California descendants of the Utah pioneers. 
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SAYING “NO” TO SAUDI ARABIAN SAND — 
Larry LeBlanc welding a Farr fixed-vane 
centrifugal-type Diesel engine filter —origi- 
nally designed for GM Electro-Motive loco- 
motives built for use in Saudi Arabian desert. 





SAYING “WHOA" TO SMOG—Sydney Duncan, 
former U.S.C. Professor 


now head of 
Farr’s new product research laboratory — 
archer Allen Hardy, and Dick Esselman, 


head of Engineering and Production, in- 


res 





specting equipment used in special “smog” 


research project. 





ld be happy to see a son of mine 
choose a career in life insurance! 


A message to every father 
who is interested in helping his son 
plan a career 
from MACDONALD CAREY 


well-known actor 


“*or HAVE never had the time or incli- 

| nation to become an expert in 
financial planning, but I’ve been for- 
tunate in having an extremely capable 
life insurance agent. His good advice 
got me started buying life insurance 
early in my career, 

“As I’ve built a family security 
program over the years, I have gained 
a deep respect for the profession of 
life insurance and the men in it. 

“If, as they grow older, any of my 
three sons should develop an interest 
along this line, I would encourage a 
career in life insurance, I feel that in 
life insurance every capable and con- 
scientious young man will be well 
rewarded in a material sense. But he 
will gain an even greater and more 
lasting satisfaction from the vital and 
valuable part he plays in the lives of 
his clients and their families.” 





A CENTURY 
OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


HIS COMPANY, now celebrating its 
f Bebe Anniversary, is one of the world’s 
largest. It has an enviable reputation for the 
low net cost of its life insurance. 

It is also a company noted for progressive- 
ness. For example, Northwestern Mutual's 
new Quantity-Earned Savings (QES) pro- 
vides greater-than-ever savings on all types 
of policies, $5,000 and up. Ask your North- 
western Mutual agent about the new QES. 





H, OTTAWA 





KAR 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, For the security of his wife 
and six children, Mr. Carey has a total of seven policies with this company. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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COVER WRITER BLUNDEN 


OBODY really knows all that goes 

on inside the Kremlin, but as Air 
Force General Nathan Twining said on 
his return from Moscow last year, 
there are “degrees of ignorance.” When 
the big news broke of the sacking of 
Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich, 
Time began to dig for last week’s com- 
prehensive coverage and this week's 
Khrushchev cover story. tapping all 
the available intelligence sources in 
Warsaw, Prague, Belgrade, Bonn, Mu- 
nich, London and Washington, To sup- 
plement the news and analysis from 
correspondents in the field, Time 
called on the resources of its library 
of past Russian events, and its “Rus- 
sian Desk,” presided over by two ex- 
Russian scholars. Prom all of these 
sources, Associate Editor Godfrey 
Blunden assembled and wrote Time's 
stories of Nikita Khrushchev’s historic 


coup. ‘ 
A globe-trotting, Australian-born 
newspaperman, “Geof” Blunden has 


written ten previous Time cover sto- 
ries on Communist leaders in the past 
seven years. During World War IL 
he was a war correspondent in Rus- 
sia (1942-43), covering the battle of 
Stalingrad and the capture of Khar- 
kov. He is also the author of two 
novels about Russia (A Room on the 
Route, The Time of the Assassins), as 
well as a recently published satire on 
the second Geneva Conference (The 
Looking-Glass Conference). For the 
product of his carefully acquired 
knowledge, plus that of a host of 
other students of the Russian scene, 
see ForeiGN News, The Quick & the 
Dead. 


IND 


TONY TROLO 


N the brambled woods of interna- 

tional affairs, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration operates on the proposi- 
tion that acquaintanceship breeds un- 
derstanding. Thus the U.S. has seen 
a steady procession of visiting foreign 
statesmen who came in response to 


President Eisenhower's “getting to 
know you” invitation. Last week 
Pakistan's Prime Minister Huseyn 


Shaheed Suhrawardy arrived in Wash- 
ington for a talk with President Eisen- 
hower and a close look at the country. 
For a detailed report on the Prime 
Minister's background, thinking, per- 
sonality and private life, Time queried 
its correspondents in Karachi and New 
Delhi. In Washington, Trme’s report- 
ers tapped the State Department and 
the visiting delegation, and dogged the 
public as well as private movements of 
the guest. Results of this study of the 
man who represents the stoutest U.S. 
ally in South Asia are reported in 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Pakistan's Premier. 


Ts big concrete shield of the cy- 
clotron swung open, and a masked 
scientist dashed wildly down a 100- 
yard corridor in a race. His oppo- 
nents: a set of disintegrating atoms. 
Though it was quite unlike the pro- 
cedure normally associated with the 
grave and careful laboratories of sci- 
ence, the race was crucial to the per- 
formance of that increasingly difficult 
feat—the identification of a new ele- 
ment. The story of how the 1oo-yard 
dash helped a team of international 
scientists create element 102 is told 
in Scrence, Chemists, Run! 
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Troubled Lady. .. There’s a tear on her pretty cheek but it will soon be gone. For troubles 
are forgotten quickly when one is very young.... Many a grown-up trouble also has a way 
of disappearing when there are friendly voices to help and reassure. ... Just reaching for the 
telephone and talking to someone can bring sunshine into a dark or worried day.... For whatever 


the need or the hour, you are never alone with a telephone... . BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE NATION 
The Girard Case 


In the inevitable involvement of its 
military strength and influence in the ev- 
eryday life of the free world, the U.S. has 
long sought to define a legal relationship 
between the rights of American service- 
men stationed abroad and the inherent 
rights of allied nations. The U.S.’s princi- 
pal instrument: a worldwide network of 
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DEFENDANT GIRARD 
"Don't cry." 


more than 4o “status-of-forces agree- 
ments” designed to legalize the status of 
700,000 U.S. servicemen in friendly coun- 
tries. The status-of-forces agreements— 
roughly granting to U.S, military courts 
the right to try G.I.s for on-duty offenses, 
granting to the host country jurisdiction 
over off-duty offenses—have worked out 
in a way that has become one of the won- 
ders of international law (Tre, June 17). 
One day last week, in a decision that 
could well rank with other legal history 
shapers, the Supreme Court ruled 8 to o 
in effect that the status-of-forces agree- 
ments are constitutional. 

A Right to Decide. The decision was 
handed down in the headlined case of 
Army Specialist Third Class William S. 
Girard, 21, who shot and killed a Japa- 
nese woman while on duty, but without 





authorization, on a rifle range in Japan 
last January. The sharp issue was whether 
the Administration had the right to decide 
—as it did decide—to grant a Japanese 
request for jurisdiction over Girard under 
the status-of-forces agreements. Federal 
District Judge Joseph C. McGarraghy 
had held that since Girard acted while on 
duty, he had a constitutional right to a 
U.S.* court-martial (Time, July 1). The 
Supreme Court cut through the on-duty, 
off-duty argument, simply ruled that the 
Administration had discretionary author- 
ity to waive jurisdiction at will, because 
the agreement with Japan was legally 
drawn, and nothing in the Constitution 
or the public law infringes upon it. ‘The 
wisdom of the arrangement,” said the 
court, “is exclusively for the determina- 
tion of the Executive and Legislative 
Branches.” 

The Supreme Court went all the way 
back to an opinion written by John Mar- 
shall, the third Chief Justice of the U.S., 
to uphold the Administration’s law foun- 
dation for the status-of-forces agreements. 
Paraphrasing Marshall, the court said: “A 
sovereign nation has exclusive jurisdiction 
to punish offenses against its laws com- 
mitted within its borders unless it ex- 
pressly or impliedly consents to surrender 
its jurisdiction.” Marshall, C.J., stated this 
as a legal absolute. 

An Exemplary Case. The Girard deci- 
sion brought few all-out editorial huzzas, 
plenty of jeers. The _ internationalist- 
minded Baltimore Sun approved the 
decision, but blamed U.S. administrative 
bungling for failure to give Girard full 
benefit of the status-of-forces agreement. 
The Hearst New York Journal-American 
thought that “the basic rights of this 
American soldier have been violated.” 
New York's tabloid Daily News roared 
that the Supreme Court, “like Pontius 
Pilate . . . has washed its hands... This 
stinking affair has disgusted tens of mil- 
lions of us.” The News admonished Con- 
gress to get busy with remedial legisla- 
tion. And Ohio’s Senator John Bricker 
telegraphed to every Sunday paper in his 
home state his renewed determination to 
fight for his Bricker amendment, which 
would “make the Constitution supreme 
over the conflicting provisions of any 
treaty or executive agreement.”* 


* An argument now somewhat beside the point, 
because the court held that the decision was legal 
under the Constitution, also stated in the re- 
cent Covert-Smith case that it, holds the 
Constitution superior to treaty law, 


too, 





In Japan, Soldier Girard telephoned his 
mother in Ottawa, Ill. to tell her: “Don’t 
cry. I know I'll get a fair trial.” He be- 
lieved he would be acquitted by the Jap- 
anese court (presumably on a showing of 
accident). Maebashi District Judge Yuzo 
Kawachi, who will preside over Girard’s 
trial, said the decision was “just what I 
expected—very good.” In a banner-head- 
line story, Tokyo’s Asahi Evening News 
reported: “At no time since the signing 
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Jupce KAWACHI 
"Very good." 


of the San Francisco peace treaty have 
Japanese thought so kindly of the U.S. 
and the American ideal of justice and 
fair play.” 

Indeed, the decision had a far-reaching 
impact. Even as the U.S. bowed to the 
limitations of international law, _ it 
strengthened its expanding case for a 
world governed by law. By giving Soldier 
Girard the right to make his case, by sub- 
jecting the judgment of U.S. generals, 
Cabinet members and President alike to 
the searching inquiry of law, the U.S. had 
made a strong, exemplary case for the 
processes of justice. This, coupled with 
the ruling of its highest court upholding 
the rights of other nations, said more 
than a thousand guns about the kind of 
world that Soldier Girard and his fellow 
G.I.s overseas are on hand to defend. 





THE CONGRESS 
A Round for the South 


When the smoke cleared away after the 
first clash in the Senate’s civil rights battle 
last week, the Southerners had won a 
surprising victory, and the stunned civil- 
righters were in tactical retreat. The battle 
was far from over; it was still almost 
certain that, after weeks of oratory and 
cloakroom maneuvering, the Senate would 
pass some kind of civil rights bill. But the 
Southerners were cockily confident that 
the bill would say much less than the 
Administration measures passed by the 
House in June. 

Strategist and hero of the Southerners’ 
victory of the week was their chosen gen- 
eral, Georgia’s courtly bachelor, Richard 


but in a dusty old law that the bill refers 
to—a measure passed in 1871 to curb Ku 
Klux Klan efforts to keep Negroes from 
voting, serving on juries, holding public 
office, etc. 

When California’s Minority Leader 
William Fife Knowland moved last week 
to bring the civil rights bill before the 
Senate (a formality that usually takes 
only a few minutes), Russell & Co. 
launched a heavy-artillery attack on Part 
III. Taking advantage of the fact that the 
bill’s backers had advertised it as primari- 
ly a right-to-vote measure, the Southern- 
ers charged that the Justice Department 
was trying to sneak Part III past the 
Congress as a sinister stowaway aboard an 
innocent-looking vessel. Part III, they 
thundered, echoing Dick Russell’s speech 
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SENATE STRATEGISTS RUSSELL, JoHNSON & KNOWLAND 


One for Robert E. Lee. 


Brevard Russell. Before the fighting broke 
out, Dick Russell made up his mind to 
avoid, or at least postpone, the old- 
fashioned Southern filibuster. Instead, he 
set out to drain some of the blood from 
the bill with amendments—keeping the 
filibuster in reserve as a last resort. 

Meat or Poison. Looking for weak spots, 
Lawyer Russell studied the four-part Ad- 
ministration bill with exquisite care. Part 
I, authorizing a presidential civil rights 
commission with merely investigative 
powers, looks comparatively harmless to 
Southern eyes. So does Part II, authoriz- 
ing an additional Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Justice Department. The meat 
(or poison) of the bill is in Parts III and 
1V, empowering the Attorney General to 
seek federal court injunctions to prevent 
interference with civil rights. While Part 
IV deals solely with voting rights, Part 
III covers voting and a lot more besides, 
including “equal privileges and immunities 
under the laws.” The scope of Part III 
is set forth not in the text of the bill itself 
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of a fortnight ago (Time, July 15), was 
drafted by “crafty and designing” lawyers 
with the secret purpose of enabling At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell to de- 
stroy the South’s social order through en- 
forced integration—and racial intermar- 
riage, too, chimed in Mississippi's James 
Oliver Eastland. After a while, many a 
conscientious Senator could no longer see 
the facts for the smoke. 

Climate of Compromise. Through it 
all, Russell tried to keep a posture of 
reasonableness. Switching his firing order, 
he summoned Arkansas’ William Ful- 
bright and Alabama's John Sparkman to 
take their speechmaking turns early in the 
week: as certified moderates, the pair 
should get a good press and a respectful 
hearing from wavering Senators. Uninten- 
tionally helping the Southerners create a 
climate of compromise, Dwight Eisen- 
hower received Dick Russell at the White 
House as a sort of Ambassador from the 
Southland, conferred with him in private 
for 50 minutes. The President agreed to 





no basic concessions, but the impression 
was widespread in Washington that he 
did. Trying to repair the damage, Vice 
President Richard Nixon told a dinner of 
the “85 Club” (a score of freshman Re- 
publican members of the 85th Congress) 
that the Administration would not accept 
any major changes in the bill. But in Sen- 
ate cloakrooms the compromise rumors 
kept buzzing. 

With their shrewd strategy of compro- 
mise talk, plus heavy attack, the South- 
erners managed to persuade many a mind, 
in the Senate and outside it, that Part 
III should go. Said the won-over New 
York Times: “It is the part of wisdom to 
take one step at a time and concentrate 
now, in this law, on the basic right of a 
free ballot.” In the Senate, several Re- 
publicans openly advocated knocking Part 
III out of the bill. Indeed, South Da- 
kota Republicans Francis Case and Karl 
Mundt drafted amendments to do just 
that. In a gallant attempt to make the 
Democrats look like the party of civil 
rights, Tennessee’s Albert Gore toyed 
with a grand design to torpedo the Ad- 
ministration bill and substitute in its 
place a drastically shrunken Democratic 
civil rights bill. 

The Real Goal. At week’s end the 
Southerners caucused in Dick Russell’s 
office and decided that, with the battle 
going their way for the moment, it was 
safe to let the Senate vote this week on 
Bill Knowland’s motion to bring the bill 
to the floor. Russell, Knowland and Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson’ got to- 
gether and set a definite date for the vote. 
That formality over, debate on the bill 
itself will begin—and amendments will 
be in order. 

In their elation the Southerners even 
convinced themselves that they can reach 
their real goal: an amendment requiring 
jury trials for defendants charged with 
contempt for violating civil rights in- 
junctions under the bill. Such an amend- 
ment would weaken the effects of the law 
—juries being what they are—and endear 
Dick Russell to Dixie as a Robert E. Lee 
of parliamentary warfare. 


Boondoggles 

Rising during the House debate last 
week on the $1.6 billion military construc- 
tion bill, Illinois Republican Leslie Arends 
wrinkled his long nose at the scent of one 
particular section. What he objected to 
was some finicky fine print giving Con- 
gress veto power over Defense Depart- 
ment efforts to get out of such nonmili- 
tary ventures as operating ice-cream 
plants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants, etc. 

The section could be interpreted, said 
Les Arends, as “a political provision 
whereby members of Congress can stop 
the Secretary of Defense from closing 
commercial activity in their districts. 
Much is said here on the floor about the 
size of the federal budget, and we have 
been seeking ways to cut the cost of Gov- 
ernment. By terminating or curtailing 
Government business-type activities that 
rightfully belong to private enterprise, we 
can reduce Government costs. And yet it 
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is proposed by this section to retard and 
obstruct such a program.” 

Impressed, House members, sitting as 
the committee of the whole, struck out 
the section. Soon after the House recon- 
vened (as the House), the Democrats who 
proposed the provision in the first place 
rallied votes, stuck it back in again by a 
230-to-183, party-line vote. Unless the 
Senate amends or the President vetoes, the 
Defense Department will keep on making 
paint, roasting coffee and laundering skiv- 
vies in addition to more important duties 
until Congress grants permission to quit. 

Also in Congress last week: 

@ The House, reversing an earlier decision, 
agreed to a Senate provision keeping the 
soil-bank program alive for one more year 
(see Business). Under a compromise in 
the $3.6 billion Agriculture Department 
appropriation bill $500 million is allowed 
for the soil bank, but payments to indi- 
vidual farmers (now unlimited) are scaled 
to a maximum of $3,000. 

@ The House Commerce Committee, 15- 
13, approved a natural-gas bill modified 
from the measure vetoed last session by 
President Eisenhower to retain some 
direct federal controls on natural gas pro- 
duced for interstate distribution, Though 
the House is expected to pass the bill this 
session, the Senate will probably duck it 
until next year. 

@ The House approved and sent to the 
Senate a $1.3 billion program containing 
the Administration’s request for authority 
to barter U.S. farm surpluses to Iron Cur- 
tain nations in return for strategic mate- 
rials. The bill also allows the Administra- 
tion to complete the second half of a $95 
million agreement that provides for loans 
to Poland and payment in Polish currency 
for U.S. farm surpluses. 

@ Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Baines 
johnson took a hard look at this ses- 
sion’s Senate accomplishments, found that 
“by the standard of achievement, I think 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 





are entitled to congratulations.”’ Passed, 
reported Texan Johnson, were “26 more 
important bills,” including the Middle 


East resolution and establishment of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency as 
well as price supports for long staple cot- 
ton and a poultry-inspection law. (Proba- 
ble losses: school aid, statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, a postal increase and U.S. 
membership in the world-trade fostering 
Organization for Trade Cooperation.) “Of 
course,’ explained the majority leader, 
“we will not satisfy everybody. No legisla- 
tive body in the world could possibly act 
upon all the items which everyone con- 
siders urgent and pressing.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
On to Newport 


At 12:06 p.m. the sirens in Washington 
began their drawn-out wail, warning that 
“enemy H-bombers” were approaching the 
capital as part of the fourth nationwide 
civil defense test, “Operation Alert 1957.” 
Like millions of other Americans in major 
cities across the U.S., the President of the 
U.S. was ready to play his part in the 
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nuclear-age fire drill, At 2:10 p.m., hat- 
less, wearing a tan, double-breasted sum- 
mer suit, he walked across the White 
House's south lawn, and for the first time 
boarded his new royal-blue and white 
Bell Ranger helicopter.* Serious of mien, 
the President strapped himself in the four- 
place whirlybird next to White House 
Secret Service Chief Jim Rowley. The 
aircraft rose from the lawn, hovered above 
a cluster of photographers, then skimmed 
southwestward past the Washington Mon- 
ument, followed by four other copters 
carrying some 20 White House staffers, 
including Ike’s personal physician, How- 
ard McC. Snyder. 

At 3:22 p.m. a “five-megaton H-bomb 
fell on Union Station.’ wreaking “total 
destruction within three miles,” but by 


Last week the President also: 

@ Noted the “amazing” charge by Soviet 
Dictator Nikita Khrushchev (see ForetGn 
News) that U.S. efforts to develop a 
“clean” H-bomb amounted to “a stupid 
thing,” replied promptly that “avoidance 
of mass human destruction in an atomic 
war is and has been a prime objective of 
the Administration no less than the aim 
of eliminating the possibility of war itself. 
Such efforts—to which the U.S. is ded- 
icated—are and will be continuing.” 

G Reluctantly signed into law Congress’ 
$1,990,000,000 omnibus housing bill. His 
principal objections: builder-inspired pro- 
visions that 1) permit inflationary lower 
down payments, é.g., $300 instead of $700 
on a $10,000 house, on home mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
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CANDIDATE Forbes & FRIEND-IN-NEED™ 
One for the folks back home. 


that time, reported civil defense officials, 
the President was “well out of danger” at 
a secrecy-shrouded mountaintop ‘Emer- 
gency White House” (one of several al- 
ternate command posts) less than 200 
miles away. There, with his staff, he set- 
tled down jo direct dry-run command 
operations under a simulated “unlimited 
state of emergency.” One by one, the bul- 
letins flashed in over the closed-circuit 
emergency communications system: en- 
emy aircraft were striking south from 
Alaska and Canada; roo U.S. cities were 
blasted in atomic attack. Adding a lighter 
note, Mamie and Ike’s grandchildren ar- 
rived by car from Washington, and next 
morning all drove off to the President’s 
Gettysburg farm for a weekend of golf 
and relaxation. 


% Much was made of the fact that Ike’s trip 
was the first U.S. presidential helicopter fight. 
Actually, Eisenhower is no whirlybird 
comer; as NATO commander (1tg51-52) he 
racked up many copter hours inspecting troops 
and installations in Western Europe, 


new- 


tration, 2) boost the Administration's 
original housing budget by 104% to al- 
most $2 billion. The President noted that 
the added spending was not mandatory, 
implying that he might take his time put- 
ting the new law into full effect. 

@ Received Publisher Malcolm Forbes, 
37, eager beaver New Jersey Republican 
candidate for governor, and his photogenic 
family (four sons, aged four to ten, and 
two-year-old daughter Moira). Forbes’s 
visit came at his own urgent request only 
three weeks after his Democratic oppo- 
nent, Governor Robert Meyner, had at 
the Governors’ Conference edged his way 
into pictures with Honor Guest Eisen- 
hower for the benefit of the folks back 
home. 

@ Presided at a White House lunch for 
Pakistan’s Premier Huseyn Shaheed Su- 
hrawardy (see box), gave his guest two 
hard-to-get Air Force helicopters (paid 


% From left: Robert, 8: Timothy, 4; Malcolm 
Jr., 10; Mrs. Forbes holding daughter Moira, 2 
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PAKISTAN’S PREMIER 
A Confident Leader 


of a 


Chaotic Land 


Swiveling his busy 16-mm. movie camera as he tours the U.S, this 
week: Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 63, Western-minded Premier 
of Pakistan (pop. 80 million), the U.S.’s stoutest ally in South Asia: 


/Man in Politics. Born in 1893 in 
Bengal, British India, where his father, 
Sir Zahid Suhrawardy, was a Moslem 
high court judge, his mother a noted 
Moslem writer in a land where women 
usually live in obscurity. Moved up 
along the well-marked trail of well-off 
Indians to Oxford, won honors and a 
law degree. Politics-minded, he became 
a city councilman in Calcutta, a mem- 
ber for 24 years (1921-45) of the pro- 
vincial legislative council of British- 
run Bengal; in 1946 he became pro- 
vincial Chief Minister. Though a Mos- 
lem, he lined up with Gandhi, Nehru 
and other Indian leaders in the strug- 
gle for Indian independence. In 1946, 
when bitter Hindu-Moslem rivalry 
burst into bloody street fighting in 
Calcutta, Suhrawardy joined Mahatma 
Gandhi in perilous trips through the 
riot areas to preach and dramatize 
Hindu-Moslem good will, won a repu- 
tation as a courageous moderate. 

The Expatriate. When, in 1947, 
India got its independence and was 
partitioned into a secular new India 
and a Moslem Pakistan amid a Hindu- 
Moslem blood bath, Moslem Suhra- 
wardy stayed anchored in India’s Cal- 
cutta, offended because he was offered 
what he considered a lowly Cabinet 
job in Pakistan. No enthusiast for a 
theocratic Moslem state anyway, he 
made his home in India until India’s 
tax collectors clamped down on his 
business, rugs and 1947 Buick. 

Turned up in Pakistan in 1949, 
broke and all but friendless, was jeered 
at as a “Spy for India!” and “Disrup- 
tionist!” He cockily replied that he 
meant to be Prime Minister, gradually 
patched together a shaky coalition of 
dissident factions, told each what he 
thought they wanted to hear (includ- 
ing Nehru-type neutralism), won lo- 
cal elections in East Pakistan and re- 
couped his personal ‘prestige. One day 
last September Suhrawardy was called 
in by President Iskander Mirza (who 
more or less runs Pakistan with army 
and civil-service support), was in- 
stalled as Premier of what Mirza calls 
“controlled democracy.” 

The Premier. In office, Suhrawardy 
quickly shed his Nehru neutralism and 
his old Indian sympathies; instead, he 


supported Pakistan’s membership in 
the U.S.-sponsored Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization and the British- 
sponsored .Baghdad Pact, won the 
plaudits of Moslem Firsters when the 
U.N. made its strongest-yet condem- 
nation of Nehru on Kashmir. In the 
touchy situation after Suez, he spoke 
up firmly to doubting Moslems on be- 
half of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Suhrawardy puts in twelve-hours- 
plus work a day, often holds court 
sprawling on side-by-side twin beds 
amid a litter of state papers and fly 
swatters, or riffles through his “Im- 
mediate Action” files with a radio or 
tape recorder blaring. Fun-loving 
Suhrawardy manages to give a party a 
week, rarely refuses a social invitation. 

The Problems. In his ten months in 
office, he has juggled tricky Pakistani 
politics expertly, but has had little 
time to tackle Pakistan's monumental 
problems. Divided into two pieces— 
East and West Pakistan—by 1,000 
miles of hostile India, the nation is be- 
deviled by bad planning, corrupt bu- 
reaucracy, absentee landlordism, heavy 
defense spending (to keep up with the 
Indians). U.S. military and economic 
aid already amounts to a fat 40% of 
Pakistan’s budget. which keeps 192,- 
coo tough Moslem troops in the anti- 
Communist as well as anti-India line. 
Seasoned Western diplomats often 
wonder whether anyone can bring or- 
der out of Pakistan, even call Suhra- 
wardy “Pakistan's last chance.” 

The U.S. Tour. Suhrawardy is in 
the U.S. to 1) get even stronger U.S. 
support for Pakistan’s anti-India stand 
on Kashmir; 2) seek out more U.S. 
aid, particularly in the form of U.S. 
farm surpluses; 3) pick up some per- 
sonal prestige that will help him tackle 
the overwhelming problems back home 
and face the nation’s first general elec- 
tion next year. 

The Ejisenhower-Suhrawardy com- 
muniqué promised Pakistan that “‘min- 
imum requirements” on U.S. farm- 
surplus shipments would get “sympa- 
thetic and expeditious consideration,” 
hopes for a peaceful U.N.-backed set- 
tlement of Kashmir. Said Suhrawardy 
cryptically: “Some things are not re- 
ferred to in the communiqué.” 








for by foreign aid) to be used in rescue 
work in flood-stricken East Pakistan. 

@ Passed up half a dozen invitations from 
other northeastern resort areas, e.g., Mas- 
sachusetts’ Cape Cod, announced that he 
will spend a work-play holiday at New- 
port, R.I.* “if and when” the House of 
Representatives declares a recess (leaving 
the Senate to grind on with civil rights). 
Sold on Newport by Naval Aide Captain 
Evan P. Aurand, Ike will relax at Marine- 
guarded, g2-acre Coaster’s Harbor Island, 
a secluded U.S. Navy installation (home 
of the Naval War College and a naval 
training station) hard by the lush Rhode 
Island summer colony, will stay in the 
twelve-room stone-and-brick quarters of 
the base commander. Prime assets in Ike’s 
eyes: an adjacent naval air station, a 
convenient Navy base equipped with first- 
rate communications and hospital facil- 
ities, ready access to a fine golf course at 
nearby Newport Country Club. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Conversion & Resignation 

“Thrift is [once again] more than a 
word,” the Taft-owned Cincinnati Times- 
Star cried happily in mid-1955 when John 
Baker Hollister, 64, onetime law partner 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, was named to coordinate U.S. for- 
eign aid. As a Congressman from 1931 to 
1936, Republican Hollister had fought the 
New Deal, voted against Cordell Hull's 
Reciprocal Trade Act. He was a long- 
standing disciple of ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, and it was Hoover who urged 
him on the Eisenhower Administration as 
the successor to free-swinging Harold 
Stassen as director of the International 
Cooperation Administration. Such were 
the misgivings about John B. Hollister’s 
intentions toward foreign aid that he 
snapped as he took office: “I certainly 
would not accept direction of any pro- 
gram with the idea of cutting its throat.” 

But soon after Hollister got down to 
work, New York Timesman James Reston 
nominated him to membership in a ‘4-H 
Club” within the Administration bent on 
gutting foreign aid. The other members: 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey 
(soon to resign), onetime Under Secre- 
tary of State Herbert Hoover Jr. (who 
resigned last winter), onetime Budget Di- 
rector Rowland Hughes (who resigned last 
year, died three months ago), But the 
more hardheaded John Hollister saw of 
foreign aid. the more he appreciated its 
hard-bitten value, and the less he at- 
tempted to cut down functions he once 
thought he might eliminate. This year he 
tried hard to make the case for a long- 
term foreign-aid program before a meat- 
ax-minded Congress, and, with a sizable 
assist from the President, won impressive 
support for his case (although Congress 
has yet to vote the requested $3.8 billion 
appropriation ). 


* Asked the Boston Globe's Herbert Kenny: 
“Will Ike find rapport/at Newport?/Will his 
temper distort/at Newport? /Would the weather 
dare thwart/his transport oj sport/the day they 
escort/Ike to the seaport of Newport?” 
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Last week Hollister took up his option 
to resign at the end of a two-year term, 
sent a letter of resignation to the Presi- 
cent that showed just how far he had 
come. Foreign aid, when properly admin- 
istered and wisely aimed, is effective and 
essential to mutual security, he concluded. 
“This must continue as long as aggressive 
international Communism threatens us. 
In the nature of things this far-flung ef- 
fort . . . is occasionally wasteful and in- 
efficient: Chances must be taken, and in 
many cases it will be some years before 
we can see how successful the gamble may 
have been.” Then Taftman Hollister added 
a touch that was the most meaningful of 
all. “I have been conducting,” he told the 
President, “what I think is the most in- 
teresting work in the Government.” 


ESPIONAGE 
Ever-Widening Ring 

Even hard-bitten Justice Department 
lawyers skipped a heartbeat last spring 
when accused Soviet Spies Jack and Myra 
Soble of Manhattan pleaded guilty to “re- 
ceiving and obtaining” U.S. defense se- 
crets (Trae, April 22). The plea got them 
out of a tougher charge of conspiring to 
transmit defense secrets to Soviet agents, 
and in return it seemed certain that the 
Sobles had agreed to tell their story. Last 
week, as a direct outgrowth of secret 
Soble testimony, a federal grand jury in 
Manhattan indicted two more Americans 
as members of the ever-widening Soble 
ring. The two: onetime U.S. Army Intel- 
ligence Officer George Zlatovski, 47, and 
his wife Jane, 45, a wartime employee of 
the secret Office of Strategic Services. 

Russian-born George Zlatovski arrived 
in the U.S. with his parents in 1922 at the 
age of twelve, settled in Duluth, Minn., 
earned the nickname “Trotsky” in high 
school because of his spouting off in de- 
fense of Red Russia. He studied civil en- 
gineering at the University of Minne- 
sota, where he was a big pro-Communist 
on the campus, and he fought with the 
Red-sponsored Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
in the Spanish civil war. In 1943 he joined 
the U.S. Army, rose from private to lieu- 
tenant, in 1945-47 was assigned to U.S. 
intelligence work in Austria. 

His wife, Californian Jane Foster, the 
daughter of the retired medical director 
of the Cutter Laboratories, was a gradu- 
ate of Mills College (’35), became an ab- 
stract painter of sorts, joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1938, married a Dutch 
foreign service officer and lived in the 
Dutch East Indies. Where or how Jane 
Foster lost her first husband is a mystery, 
but she met and married Zlatovski in 
Washington, D.C. in 1943, then unac- 
countably remarried him three years later. 

Slang & Rector. The Zlatovskis be- 
came part of the Soble network in Janu- 
ary 1940, the indictment charged. At times 
they dealt directly with Soble, an import- 
er of bristles and animal hair who acted as 
a sometime boss of Russian espionage in 
the U.S. on the direct orders of the late 
Russian Secret Service boss, Lavrenty 
Beria. On other occasions they worked 
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A nose for secrets, 
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with Russian-born Musician and Holly- 
wood Producer Boris (Carnegie Hall) 
Morros, 62, an unwilling courier who was 
trying to protect members of his family 
behind the Iron Curtain, was put in touch 
with Soble by Elizabeth Zubilin, wife of a 
functionary in the Soviet embassy during 
World War II. In 1947 Morros went to 
the FBI and became a U.S. counterspy. 

Jane and George Zlatovski were helpful 
spies for the Soble-Morros combine. In 
Hitchcock-trimmed meetings both in the 
U.S. and a dozen European cities—includ- 
ing Moscow—the Zlatovskis turned over 
a file-load of valuable information that 
eventually dropped into Russian hands, 
said the indictment, Using OSS informa- 
tion, Jane (code name: “Slang”) wrote 
an incisive report on Indonesia as well as 
dossiers on U.S. intelligence agents. 





International 


JANE ZLATOVSKI 
An eye for habits. 





George (code name: “Rector”) was not 
so active as his wife, mostly gathered in- 
formation on refugees. As a team, they 
collected information on the “sexual and 
drinking habits” of U.S. personnel sta- 
tioned in Austria so that the Russians 
could use it to blackmail Americans. 

Tired & Glum. The grand jury's in- 
dictment charged the Zlatovskis with five 
counts of spying. But, for the time being 
at least, they were safely out of reach of 
federal hands, living in a walk-up flat in 
Paris’ Latin Quarter. Since the basic U.S.- 
French extradition treaty does not men- 
tion espionage as an extraditable crime 
(but specifically bars extradition on po- 
litical charges), the U.S. will have to find 
a way of convincing the French that the 
espionage charge bears heavily on the 
success of NATO, and thus on the se- 
curity of France. 

Meanwhile, George and Jane Zlatovski 
glumly chained their apartment door 
against newsmen, opened it a crack only 
once, handed out a feeble statement. Said 
Zlatovski: “The charges are false—and, 
in addition, quite ridiculous.” 


THE LAW 
Short Leash Shortened 


In a sweeping interpretation of an al- 
ready sweeping decision, U.S. District 
Judge Luther W. Youngdahl in Wash- 
ington last week shortened the leash that 
the Supreme Court recently tied to con- 
gressional investigating committees. Taking 
off from the Supreme Court’s ruling in 
the Watkins case (Tre, July 1), Young- 
dahl set aside the contempt-of-Congress 
conviction of the New York Times’s Copy- 
reader Seymour Peck, who last year de- 
clined to tell a Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee the names of Reds he had 
known during the twelve years he was a 
Communist (he quit the party in 1949). 

Only four months ago, ruling on the 
same set of facts, Judge Youngdahl re- 
fused defendant Peck’s motion for acquit- 
tal. Speedily convicted by a federal jury 
in Washington, Peck was fined $500 and 
got a suspended sentence of 30 days. But 
while his appeal was pending, the Supreme 
Court decreed in the Watkins case that 
congressional committees must make clear 
to a witness that their questions are perti- 
nent to contemplated legislation. Judge 
Youngdahl ruled that this aspect of the 
Watkins decision applied to the Peck 
case, and went on to newer ground. By 
asking Peck to reveal associations “re- 
mote in time,” Youngdahl ruled, the Sen- 
ate subcommittee invaded “freedoms of 
privacy, thought and association” pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. A con- 
gressional investigation, he declared, may 
infringe upon an individual’s constitutional 
rights “only when the national interest 
clearly justifies such drastic action.” 

In passing, Judge Youngdahl dropped a 
dictum that just about seemed to bar con- 
gressional investigating committees from 
questioning newsmen at all. “To inhibit 
the freedom of thought and association 
of newspapermen,” he said, “is to infringe 
upon the freedom of the press.” 
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RACES 
Backward Step 


Fort Lauderdale’s 18-hole municipal 
golf course, a choice piece of Florida real 
estate, has been appraised at a cool mil- 
lion dollars. But last week the city com- 
missioners, by a 3-to-2 vote, knocked 
down the course for $562,400 to the Fort 
Lauderdale Men’s Golf Association, which 
will henceforth run it as a restricted pri- 
vate club. Reason: a Negro foursome, 
denied permission to play, had won a 
Federal Court order to open the course 
to Negroes. 

After the sale Fort Lauderdale golfers 
heard unhappily that greens fees ($1.50 
in summer, $3 in winter) will soon be 
raised to cover taxes, improvements, and 
a ten-year $373.400 mortgage. Unhappy 
also was the city’s young (30) Mayor 
John V. Russell, who voted against the 
sale, pointed to other Southern cities, 
where Negroes seldom appear on inte- 
grated courses, Outspoken Mayor Russell 
outlined a problem worrying many an- 
other Dixie city official: “A handful of 
Negroes can put us out of the recreation 
business entirely. We have miles of public 
beaches, a swimming pool, and the finest 
marina anywhere in the world. The same 
thing can happen to those facilities that 
happened to the golf course. The decision 
to sell is a step backwards in solving 
our problems.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Low-Flying Byrd 


As a lawyer and a_ comparatively 
moderate Southerner, Virginia's Attorney 
General J. (for James) Lindsay Almond 
Jr. recognizes that the Old Dominion’s 
posture of “massive resistance” to inte- 
gration has a limited legal future. But as 
an astute politician hopefully headed for 





Richmond Crawiord Jr. 
DeMocRAT ALMOND 
Blessings from Horry. 
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the governor's chair, Lindsay Almond, 59, 
recognizes something else as well. Mas- 
sive resistance is the brain child of apple- 
growing, economy-minded U.S. Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd, and no Virginian has 
won statewide office in a quarter-century 
without Harry Byrd’s blessing. 

Faced by this situation, Candidate Al- 
mond took the obvious course. Accepting 
massive resistance, warning darkly against 
race mongrelization, he swept last week to 
an easy victory in the most lackluster Vir- 
ginia gubernatorial primary in 25 years. 
The vote was small (roughly 7% of the 
electorate), as Harry Byrd likes it. 

Workers’ Support. White-thatched, 
ruddy-faced Lindsay Almond got his 
crack at the nomination the hard way. A 
onetime high-school principal, prosecuting 
attorney, judge of Roanoke’s Hustings 
Court* (twelve years) and Congressman, 
he quit Washington in 1948 to be the 
Byrd candidate for attorney general, with 
the implied promise of a turn at governor. 
But as attorney general he lost his place 
in line when he endorsed Harry Truman’s 
nomination of an anti-Byrd Virginia Dem- 
ocrat to the Federal Trade Commission. 
(Byrd beat the nomination in the Sen- 
ate.) As a result, Byrd-minded Governor 
Thomas B. Stanley and other Byrd oli- 
garchs settled on State Senator Garland 
Gray as this year’s organization candidate 
for governor. Almond announced anyway, 
traveled doggedly from county seat to 
county seat to outfox Gray by getting the 
support of the courthouse workers, who 
are the wellspring of Byrd power. 

Outmaneuvered, the organization lead- 
ers accepted Almond rather than a fac- 
tional fight. Reason: a healthy respect for 
Theodore Roosevelt Dalton, the Repub- 
lican national committeeman who four 
years ago threw the fear of G.O.P. into 
the Byrd organization by winning an un- 
precedented 45% of the vote against Gov- 
ernor Stanley. 

Single Issue. Dalton, 56, a lanky, loose- 
jointed state senator from Carroll County 
in southwest Virginia’s Republican-leaning 
mountain country, won the usually Dem- 
ocratic seat in 1944 by a write-in cam- 
paign, has held it since, despite mighty 
organization efforts to dislodge him. Nom- 
inated for governor a second time at last 
week's Republican convention in Roanoke, 
he found the campaign’s blazing segrega- 
tion issue already forced on him. As a 
hedge against integration, the Byrdmen 
—ardent states’-righters on the national 
scene—centralized all public-school pupil 
placements in Richmond, withheld state 
funds from any school district that de- 
fies the state by mixing races. Like other 
moderate segregationists, Lawyer Dalton 
believes in district-by-district supervision, 
a plan that would inevitably admit some 
Negro students to white schools (e.g., in 


* Continuing an English legal tradition, Virginia 
still maintains Hustings Courts in Roanoke, 
Petersburg, Portsmouth and Richmond, which 
generally have concurrent jurisdiction with Cir- 
cuit Courts, normally hear criminal cases aris- 
ing within cach city or the area one mile beyond 
the corporate limits. 
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Boost from the court. 





the Washington suburbs of Arlington and 
Alexandria), but can ultimately withstand 
court tests better than the Byrd strategy 
of massive resistance. “Massive resist- 
ance,” he argues, is a “massive myth 
leading to massive retreat and massive 
surrender.” Underscoring Dalton’s analy- 
sis, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit (Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina) last week ruled Virginia’s 1956 Pupil 
Placement Act unconstitutional. 

Even so, few Virginians believe that 
Dalton in the general election this No- 
vember will match his near-winning per- 
formance of four years ago. Dalton is 
already being smeared as an integration- 
ist from one end of the state to the 
other, And in Harry Byrd's Virginia, few 
epithets are more powerful. 


LABOR 
Cement Mix-Up 


In and around many a key city in the 
eastern U.S. last week, cement-mixers, 
supplying the foundation of the nation’s 
biggest construction boom, lay silent on 
their jobs. The sudden silence came after 
strikes were called by 17,000 United Ce- 
ment, Lime and Gypsum Workers (total 
membership: 41,000) in 70 of the coun- 
try’s 160 cement plants. With kilns cool- 
ing and stockpiles quickly dwindling, con- 
tractors laid off about 20,000 construction 
men in New York, paralyzing work on 
$400 million in highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, airport facilities, piers. In Pennsyl- 
vania, expressway construction stopped on 
a six-mile stretch near York; in Boston. 
Jacksonville and as far west as Cincinnati, 
the story was the same. 

Cement-union strategists began plan- 
ning last year for this first all-out assault 
on manufacturers, aiming especially at 
an industry-wide blanket contract instead 
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of the customary plant-by-plant settle- 
ment. In the dusty cement bag dumped 
on the negotiation tables by the union 
were demands for a 13¢-an-hour increase 
(to $2.20), a 10% premium for Sunday 
work, four-week vacations after 30 years’ 
service, and a clause forbidding compa- 
nies to hire outside service personnel 
when inside manpower is available. 
Though a few small Midwestern plants 
made quick settlements, many of the 
larger companies, e.g., U.S. Steel’s Univer- 
sal Atlas Co., settled down to fight just as 
stubbornly as the union. A long fight may 
be in the making. A New York Times re- 
port speculated that cement manufac- 
turers, looking forward to the golden days 
of the $50 billion federal highway pro- 
gram, are getting set to hike cement prices; 
a strike, settled in due season—with added 
costs—would provide just the occasion. 
“When the negotiations make very little 
headway all over,’ added a Government 
labor expert in Washington, “such a con- 
centrated front suggests some timetable 
is working. Such a remarkable uniformity 
of attitude is more than a coincidence.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 
"Avoiding a Risk" 

A childless couple, Charles E. Dameron 
and his wife Lona were delighted when in 
1955 they were able to adopt an eight- 
month-old German orphan. Dori, a bright- 
eyed blonde, was duly examined by Ger- 
man authorities, found to be normal, was 
sent to live with the Damerons in their 
$19,000, three-bedroom home in subur- 
ban Silver Spring, Md. As Dori grew 
older, Dameron prepared her for a de- 
lightful surprise: she would soon, he told 
her one day, have a baby brother to play 
with. 

Months before Dori joined the family, 
Dameron, a city fireman in nearby Wash- 
ington, D.C., had applied for a boy from 
Maryland's Montgomery County Social 
Service League. Then last week the Dam- 
erons themselves got a surprise. The 
agency’s answer was no. Reason: Dori, 
now 24, has an exceptionally high IQ— 
147 (“very superior”); to bring a child 
of average mentality into the family, said 
the league, would cause hardship for Dori 
as well as for the baby, whose IQ might 
be lower.* 

Charles Dameron protested. Replied the 
league’s executive secretary, Elizabeth 
O'Malley: “Dori is a very bright child 
who is going to make great demands on 
the Damerons in every way, financially 
and otherwise. It would not be fair to 
deprive her. We wouldn't put a below- 
average child in the same home, and if 
we had another very bright child, we 
would place it in a home we considered 
had superior advantages.” 

To Dameron, who describes himself as 
a thrifty man,” the league’s reasoning 
seemed to hold that an exceptional child 
could get proper emotional and intellec- 
tual nourishment only from moneyed, 





‘ 


* Genius rating: 150 and up. 
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more highly educated parents. (Dameron 
has acquired a year and a half of college 
credits going to school part-time.) Other 
local adoption agencies disputed Social 
Worker O'Malley's financial point (Dori 
would obviously win a full scholarship), 
but they agreed that there are always 
problems arising from differences in the 
intelligence of children in the same fam- 
ily. Retorted Dameron: “If a couple had 
a very bright child by normal birth, does 
God then say, ‘Don’t have any more chil- 
dren’?” The league’s reply: “In adop- 
tion we're just avoiding a risk that nat- 
ural families have to take.” 


At week’s end Charles Dameron, 





tough, alert Lieut. General Bruce Cooper 
Clarke, Seventh Army commander and 
veteran combat soldier (World War II and 
Korea), has sent down the word to his 
subordinate officers: “These individuals 
require special motivation and instruction. 
This group contains many of the misfits 
who, if they cannot be assimilated, must 
be eliminated.” Last week West Pointer 
Clarke reported that more than 4,200 mis- 
fits had been sent home for discharge, 
another 3,000 put through special remedial 
courses. But some 41,000 low-grades still 
burden Clarke’s round-the-clock training 
program in an age when atomic war re- 
quires bright, trained specialists and com- 
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THe DAmerons & Dort 
Does God say, "Don't have any more children’? 


blocked from further action by the ab- 
sence of legal appeal, turned to Dori, a 
perky little girl who can reel off her 
ABCs and the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag, as well as the contents of all 30 of 
her children’s books. Said Dameron sad- 
ly: “Dori, the lady looked all around and 
couldn't find a baby brother.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Small Minds, Big Job 


Standing toe to toe against the looming 
Soviet-satellite army of 175 divisions 
keeps the five-division U.S. Seventh Army 
in Germany on constant alert against the 
day the “balloon goes up” in Western 
Europe. Merely staying combat-ready in 
peacetime is tough enough, but the hard- 
training Seventh is plagued by an even 
tougher problem: one in three of its 
165,000 tankers, atomic cannoneers and 
plain gravel crunchers should never have 
been sent overseas in the first place. Rea- 
son: they are “eight balls,” mentally 
equivalent to sixth-grade schoolboys, a 
disciplinary headache to their commanders 
and a serious drag on their fellow G.I.s. 

So grave is the eight-ball problem that 


bat troops able to think and operate in 
small, independent units. 

Most of the blame lies with the U.S. 
draft, which furnishes about 30% of Army 
manpower.* Selective Service law requires 
that all men scoring ten points (approxi- 
mately equal to fourth grade) or higher 
on mental tests must be accepted for 
induction. During the first five months of 
1957, some 38% of the Army’s inductees 
were in the lower intelligence brackets 
(85-95 1Q), partly because students usu- 
ally get automatic deferments through 
college and professional school, often miss 
the draft altogether. To upgrade its man- 
power, the Army has drastically tightened 
re-enlistment standards, tried hard to re- 
train its misfits the world over. Moreover, 
the Pentagon is readying legislation for 
Congress ensuring that only those men 
“who have an effective job performance 
potential” will enter Army ranks through 
the draft. In the nuclear age, the Army 
has discovered, even the truck drivers and 
the supply clerks must be ready to fight 
effectively. 


* The Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps are 
currently all-volunteer outfits, 
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The Quick & the Dead 
See Cover) 

Stalin spoke of the continuity of Soviet 
policy. If anything were to happen to 
him, there would be good men ready to 
Step into his shoes. 

—Winston Churchill in 
Triumph and Tragedy 


Georgy Malenkov was the man Stalin 
chose six months before his death in 1953 
to step into his bloodied jack boots. But 
last week pudgy Georgy Malenkov. like 
hundreds of thousands of Communists be- 
fore him, was on his way to banishment 


Malenkov’s banishment, announced last 
week in foreign broadcasts by Radio Mos- 
cow, was intended as proof of the Soviet 
Union’s new “lose-and-live” policy. De- 
moted with Malenkov for their “anti- 
party” activity (Time, July 15), two more 
of Stalin's “good men,” Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov and Lazar Kaganovich. were also said 
to be slated for minor. unspecified jobs in 
the government apparatus. But there was 
a curious dichotomy about the lose-and- 
live policy: the avidly curious Russian 
public had been told nothing about these 
shifts, instead was being treated to a 
stepped-up hate-and-horror campaign. All 
over the Soviet Union, haranguing poli- 
truks were laying the basis for what could 
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B. & K, in CZECHOSLOVAKIA WiTH CzECH Party Leaver Novotny 
Scabby sheep have been token by the tail. 


in Asia’s outer reaches. Kicked out of the 
Soviet Communist Party Presidium and 
Central Committee, demoted from the 
Ministry of Electric Power Stations, he 
had been put on a job as a Dynamo-Dan 
at a hydroelectric project at Ust Kameno- 
gorsk in the remote Altai Mountains near 
the Mongolian border—1,800 crow-flight 
miles from Moscow. The area is part of 
the Karaganda administration of Gulag. 
the vast slave-labor system that Malen- 
kov helped found. In Ust Kamenogorsk, 
Malenkov will be constantly watched. If 
his exile follows the pattern of previous 
top-party banishments (Trotsky was ban- 
ished to the same province), he will be 
amply supplied with creature comforts 
and vodka. but there will be no escape. 
Nor would there be any real contact with 
people, because the risk of close associa- 
tion with him would be too great. 
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be a monster show trial of Malenkov on 
the charge of having organized a mysteri- 
ous, little known (outside the Communist 
Party) 1949 conspiracy called “the Lenin- 
grad Case” (see box). 

The Black Sheep. Whether the Soviet 
Union can be anything. but a monolithic 
state in which all opponents must, of ne- 
cessity and for public instruction, be phys- 
ically annihilated sooner or later depends 
at present on a rotund, cup-nosed. mica- 
eyed man who was bustling and belly- 
laughing his way through Czechoslovakia 
last week. Nikita Khrushchey, the muzhik 
with the mostest, was acting like a cham- 
pion who has dusted off the challenger. 
Overflowing with friendship and good hu- 
mor, he bussed pale. frigid Czech Com- 
munist Leader Antonin Novotny on both 
cheeks and rode through Prague, which 
was tapestried with flags and banners and 


huge portraits of himself, on the jump 
seat of the reception automobile waving a 
panama hat. 

Everywhere he went he made speeches 
(scores—seven one day) that were fluent, 
effulgent, flabbergasting. Said he of the 
Malenkov opposition: “As they say among 
the people, a scabby sheep appeared among 
a good flock. They were thinking of seiz- 
ing the key positions and of turning the 
current their own way. But you know, 
Comrades. how it ended. As one, we took 
them by their tails and threw them out.” 
Murmured. Premier Nikolai Buiganin, 
whose new, lesser role in association with 
Khrushchev was underlined by a new low 
in obsequiousness: “It is necessary to 
emphasize in particular that the First Sec- 
retary, Comrade Khrushchev, deserves 
great praise for unmasking and defeating 
the anti-party group.” 

For a man who had presumably just 
exposed and defeated a powerful con- 
spiracy to grab power, Khrushchev had 
left Moscow rather quickly. The world 
was asked to believe that this was proof 
of how well Khrushchev had everything 
under control. But Stalin, a greater auto- 
crat, never left home when a conspiracy 
needed routing out. The inference was 
that, though Khrushchev is No. 1, ‘‘oth- 
ers” were powerful enough to do the dirty 
work, and did not have to clear every- 
thing with Khrushchev. As Khrushchev 
strode confidently through Communist 
Czechoslovakia. he was followed by 
tanned, blond, smiling State Security Boss 
Ivan Serov, watchdog of the Communist 
state and liquidator of millions. Many 
of Nikita’s vodka-primed 
speeches to the Czechs were drastically 
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edited by other hands before being passed 
out to the press: Did Stalin let someone 
else, without his say-so, edit his remarks? 
The easy confidence of the happy tourists 
reflected their satisfaction at the turn of 
events, but it also raised a question: Had 
the Malenkov affair been, as Communist 
sources were anxious to make out, a per- 
sonal power struggle on the lines of a 
Maffia feud or a Chicago gang fight? Or 
was it, remembering the breadth and 
depth of the Soviet state, and the ir- 
reducible fanaticism of the Communist 
ideology, a power adjustment of pro- 
founder significance? 

Destroying the Party. In the past three 
years Stalin's successors have released, 
for their own purposes, a flood of new 
material about the nature of the Stalinist 
regime. From this material, a completely 
new interpretation of the development of 
the Soviet Union has been reached by 
Western scholars and “Sovietologists.” It 
is now known that between 1934 and 1939 
Stalin attempted to destroy the authority 
and power of the Soviet Communist Par- 
ty by liquidating thousands of its leaders 
and tens of thousands of its minor func- 
tionaries. For 13 years there was no full 
meeting of the Central Committee and, 
according to Khrushchev himself, Polit- 
buro meetings were a sham. In its last 
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years, the Stalin regime was a pure autoc- 
racy. Stalin ruled through a personal sec- 
retariat controlled by a “special sector” 
whose head was Malenkov. The famous 
names that ranked beside Stalin's in the 
Politburo and in the government minis- 
tries were those of privileged shop-window 
dummies and personal toadies whom Sta- 
lin switched around at will, and sometimes 
caused to disappear. 

The chief administrator of Stalin’s 
domestic and foreign policies was the 
NKVD,* a huge secret bureaucracy with 
absolute powers which grew out of Lenin’s 
Extraordinary Commission (Chéka), The 
Chéka was a picked group of Bolshevik 
revolutionaries whose duty, during the 
1918-1920 Civil War, was to instill Marx- 
ism in soldiers, workers and peasants and 
to liquidate anti-Bolshevik activity. Stalin 








* Later recreated as a ministry, the 
though the old name stuck, 


MVD, 





Old comrades were shortened by a head, 


made the NKVD the “inner temple” of 
Communism, and its dedicated, anony- 
mous thousands of operators not only 
controlled the police, espionage, security 
and surveillance agencies, but by domi- 
nating innumerable inspection, control, au- 
diting and credentials committees and 
commissions, reached down into every 
corner of Soviet life; their chauffeurs 
abroad gave orders to ambassadors. In 
the shape of Gulag (literally, State Ad- 
ministration of Camps), the NKVD was 
the undisguised administrator of vast 
areas of the Soviet hinterland. 

Stalin's autocracy, according to Khru- 
shchev, was responsible for Soviet army 
reversals in the first six months of World 
War II, a debacle which cost four or five 
million Russian lives and lost most of Eu- 
ropean Russia to the Nazis. By the time 
the Russians, by a superhuman effort, had 
reversed the balance, the whole country 
was literally sick of autocracy. There were 
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murmurs of dissent, attempts to guide 
Stalin along other paths. But the mysteri- 
ous demise of a number of high Politburo- 
crats halted any defiancé from on high. 
The result was, says Robert C. Tucker, 
who spent 54 years in the U.S. embassy 
in Moscow as an attaché, an “inward mi- 
gration” of the Russian people. Bore- 
dom, cynicism, and mediocrity—what the 
NKVD called ‘“‘formalism’—characterized 
almost all cultural and political life. 

Stalin’s autocracy was incapable of 
dealing with the vastly enlarged empire 
gained in World War II. The aging dicta- 
tor ruthlessly suppressed nationalist tend- 
encies in Poland, launched a bitter hate 
campaign against the recalcitrant Tito, 
and in the Soviet Union refused his war- 
weary people any of the easing of their 
misery that they had hoped peace would 
bring. Toward the end of his days, Stalin 
may have begun to see the essential weak- 
ness of his personal autocracy; in 1952 he 
called, for the first time since 1939, a con- 
gress of the party, reconvened the Central 
Committee and set up a 36-man Party 
Presidium (a new name for the Politburo) 
in which his favorite, Malenkov, had a 
prominent place. Was this a dying dicta- 
tor’s effort to reconstitute a party whose 
power he had all but destroyed? Or was it, 
as Khrushchev said, his way of seeking 
“younger” men who would do nothing 
“but extol him?” 

The evidence of the past four years is 
that the Soviet inner power struggle, of 
which the Malenkov banishment is only 
one chapter, began at this point. It is not 
only a fight between known men, but a 
struggle among powerful institutions—the 
party as a political organization, the party 
in the NKVD, the party in the Soviet 
Army—and involved in this struggle are 
others, as well as the faces the world 
knows, with degrees of power the world 
can only guess at. They want no new au- 
tocracy, but the inevitable impulse, So- 
viet Communism being what it is, has 
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been one head, one brain. that will bring 
all factions together in a semblance of 
monolithic unity. 

The Timashuk Woman. Counting 
against all the old Politburocrats and 
Kremlin toadies was the party's and 
people’s hatred of Stalin. All were guilty 
by association, and by the innumerable 
crimes they had committed at the dic- 
tator’s direction, but Malenkov was closer 
to Stalin than any of the others. As Stalin 
lay ill, a letter reached him from a woman 
doctor called Timashuk, warning him of 
improper treatments being used by his 
doctors. The “sickly suspicious” Stalin 
ordered the top specialists of the Kremlin 
dispensary arrested, called in Security 
Boss Semyon D. Ignatiev* and told him: 


* Security Boss Ignatiev, who may know a great 
deal about Stalin’s death two months later, is 
still alive, a full member of the Central Com- 
mittee and the only living ex-NKVD boss, 


“If you do not obtain confessions from 
the doctors we will shorten you by a 
head.” The doctors were arrested and 
charged with having murdered Politburo- 
crats Zhdanov and Shcherbakov and hav- 
ing attempted to poison some top Red 
marshals. 

Khrushchev, telling of the episode in 
his famed secret speech to the zoth Party 
Congress in February 1956, said that the 
woman Timashuk was a professional pro- 
vocateur (“an unofficial collaborator with 
the organs of state security”) and that an 
unnamed “someone” had put her up to 
the job. Khrushchev left the identity of 
the “someone” open. 

Was it Malenkov? The question hung 
in the air above the Congress meeting. 
In the same speech, Khrushchev revealed 
that one of Stalin’s last acts was an effort 
to liquidate almost the whole Presidium. 
The inference Khrushchev may have 


THE LENINGRAD CASE 


Whether the exiled Georgy Malenkov 
will be allowed to manage his dam for 
long is something that perhaps even 
Nikita Khrushchev does not know at 
the moment. But just in case Malen- 
kov must be done away with, Khru- 
shchev laid the groundwork a fortnight 
ago by a pointed reference to Malen- 
kov’s involvement in “the Leningrad 
Case.” This curious purge, and its 
echoes for nearly a decade, play a key 
role in the current Kremlin power 
struggle. 


N August 1948, Stalin’s. heir ap- 

parent, the tough and flamboyant 
Andrei Zhdanov, died at 52 of what 
his doctors called “paralysis of the 
heart.” The old tyrant gave Zhdanov 
the most pompous funeral since Len- 
in’s, and walked behind the caisson 
with tears in his eyes. As boss of Len- 
ingrad before and during World War 
Il, Zhdanoy had placed a clique of 
up-and-coming young administrators 
in crucial posts. Scarcely had his body 
been lowered into a grave at the foot 
of the Kremlin wall when his chief 
rival, pudgy Georgy Malenkov, joined 
with Secret Police Boss Lavrenty Be- 
ria in persuading Stalin to liquidate 
the “Leningrad clique’ and replace it 
with a Malenkov clique. 

Ready Evidence. By the spring of 
1949, Beria and Malenkov had the 
doctored evidence ready. Some of 
Zhdanov's lieutenants were charged 
with engaging in corrupt practices, oth- 
ers were accused of pursuing “their 
own economic policies.” One after an- 
other, the Zhdanovites disappeared. 
Virtually the entire Leningrad party 
apparat led by Peter Popkov, Zhda- 
nov’s successor as city secretary, was 
silently liquidated. In Moscow the 
purge carried away a clutch of nota- 
bles, including the youngest member 


of the Politburo, State Planning Boss 
Nikolai Voznesensky. Dozens were 
executed. 

Pinning the Rap. So long as Stalin 
lived, the Leningrad Case was a “‘quiet 
purge”: nothing was said of it in print. 
It was first used as a weapon after 
Stalin’s death, in the overthrow and 
execution of Secret Police Boss Lav- 
renty Beria. Even then, mention of 
the case was confined to a secret mem- 
orandum foreshadowing the later dec- 
laration in Khrushchev’s famed 20th 
Party Congress speech on Feb. 24, 
1956 that it was “precisely Beria’” who 
“fabricated” the charges against the 
Zhdanovites. Within a year after Be- 
ria’s death, Malenkov’s power had so 
declined that Khrushchev or his hench- 
men were able to push through the 
first public mention of the case in the 
U.S.S.R. Announcing the execution of 
former Minister of State Security Vik- 
tor Abakumov in December 1954, /s- 
vestia reported: “Abakumov framed 
the so-called Leningrad Case.” 

From there on, the way was clear 
for Khrushchev to pin the rap on Ma- 
lenkov. In February 1955, when Ma- 
lenkov was ousted as Premier, one of 
the charges against him in secret party 
councils was that he was “‘co-respon- 
sible for the Leningrad Case.” And 
two weeks ago, in Khrushchev’s speech 
to the Elektrosila factory workers 
came the blunt, public denunciation: 
“Malenkov, who was one of the most 
important organizers of the so-called 
Leningrad Case, was simply afraid to 
come here to you in Leningrad.” 

The beauty of the Leningrad Case, 
in Khrushchev’'s hands, is that he him- 
self was away from Moscow bossing 
the Ukraine at the time, and the Len- 
ingrad murders are among the few 
crimes that cannot easily be pinned 
on him too. 








wanted drawn from these facts is that 
“someone” was exploiting the dying Sta- 
lin’s well-known psychosis to get all his 
rivals for leadership liquidated. 

Though an able administrator and an 
adroit politician, Georgy Malenkov was 
probably too ruthless an intriguer for the 
big institutions (NKVD, the army, etc.) 
to entrust their future to. Though he 
lasted 23 months as Premier of the Soviet 
Union, Malenkov lasted only 16 days as 
First Secretary of the party, the crucial 
job Stalin willed him. Next in line after 
Malenkov in the hierarchy was Beria 
(who was quickly liquidated, a sop to 
popular anti-Stalin feeling, as much as for 
the crimes he had committed). Then came 
Molotov, Kaganovich, Mikoyan. 

Some distance down the line, for he 
had ascended to the Politburo at the 
top of the hierarchy a dozen Vears 
after the oldest hands, was Nikita Khru- 
shchev. It is unlikely that Khrushchev 
had a_ personal apparatus powerful 
enough to catapult him into the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the party a fortnight 
after Stalin’s death. The great institutions 
behind the struggle obviously settled for 
the ebullient little man from the village of 
Kalinovka in the region of Kursk because, 
at that step of the leadership crisis, Khru- 
shchev had the advantage of a fairly new 
face, and being a man without ideological 
subtlety, he would have to yield to advice 
given by the great institutions: the army, 
the NKVD, the reconstituted party. 

Dancing the Gopok. Khrushchev is of 
peasant stock, forthright and outgoing, 
but at the same time full of wile and 
guile. Before the revolution he was re- 
membered in his village as an accom- 
plished performer on the Ukrainian flute, 
the town’s best dancer of the gopak (hear- 
ing of this, Stalin once ordered him to 
dance the gopak ; he did), and a prodigious 
drinker of yorsh (a potent mass boiler- 
maker made of six pints of beer to 14 
pints of vodka). Born in a reed-and-mud 
hut, the son of a miner, he had taught 
himself to read, worked as a pipe fitter. 
In bell-bottomed pants and a grey wool 
cap, Sunday costume of the Donets work- 
er of his day, he was often seen around 
the taverns, downing yorsh and saying: 
“Beer's all right for the Germans, but 
vodka’s the stuff for Russians.” 

He joined the Red army and fought in 
the Ukraine during the 1918-20 Civil War. 
He caught the eye of Party Worker Ka- 
ganovich, and his career began, first as a 
minor party secretary at Stalino, then in 
Kiev. When Kaganovich was assigned to 
supervise the building of the Moscow sub- 
way, he brought in the untutored young 
tough from the Donets to watchdog the 
workers. Khrushchev got into the Moscow 
city party organization in 1931, and when 
Stalin started liquidating the party leaders 
Khrushchev quickly put himself on the 
road to power with a whole string of 
speeches condemning the fingered Com- 
munists as a “pack of murderers and 
scoundrels” (1936), “a warning to all who 
think of raising a hand against our Stalin” 
(1937), “a victorious crushing of these 
Fascist enemies” (1939). 
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Kaganovich introduced his protégé to 
the top Kremlin big shots, and Khru- 
shchev, who had wit and a fund of droll 
peasant sayings, and could laugh with his 
hands on his hips at the boss’s mordant 
quips, was soon a regular visitor at the 
dacha Stalin kept for his fun-loving con- 
sort Roza Kaganovich, Lazar’s sister. Khru- 
shchev was a good deal more useful to 
Stalin than many of his Kremlin dummies. 
Twice Stalin sent him into the Ukraine to 
deal with troublesome peasants and bour- 
geois nationalists, Nikita, dressed in a 
Ukrainian shirt and cloth cap, deported 
scores of thousands of peasants to Si- 
beria, dismissed hundreds of Ukrainian 
party members. It was while on one of 
these assignments that he struck up an 
acquaintanceship with Colonel Ivan Serov, 
NKVD expert in genocide. 

Khrushchev’s Stalinist guilt was as great 
as that of any other Politburocrat, if not 
greater, but in the eyes of the Moscow 
party hierarchy this did not matter so 
much because his victims had not been 
members of their families, but peasants 
and Ukrainians. Besides, he had a quality 
that could be put to great use at this 
moment, During World War II a Commu- 
nist journalist, who had seen him scram- 
bling over Kiev’s rubble-filled Kreshchatik 
Street ahead of his entourage of generals 
and party officials, talking fast with his 
hands to everybody he met, put the 
quality in a few words: “He was the 
first Soviet leader I had ever seen walk- 
ing among the people. It was obvious 
that they liked him.” 

The Politician. In the two years after 
his appointment to the party secretaryship, 
Khrushchev went- walking and talking 
among the Russian people. He bustled into 
collective farms, backed housing develop- 
ments, condemned bureaucrats, fathered 
radical schemes to develop the “virgin 
lands” of Siberia, proposed growing U.S. 
corn, raising pigs, promised consumer goods 
without backing away from the committed 
heavy-industry program. Behaving like a 
democratic politician endowed with super- 
abundant energy, tenacity, shrewdness and 
folksy wisdom, he won friends and began 
to make the Russians feel that indeed a 
new age had arrived. The buildup gave 
him a new standing. But among the peo- 
ple there was still a great suspicion of the 
old Stalinist gang. 

Toward the end of 1955, the party, 
feeling its new authority and power as a 
political organization, was in a mood to 
take an apparently decisive step away 
from Stalinist autocracy and all it stood 
for. There were deep rumblings of anti- 
Stalinism in the newspapers. In February 
1956, Khrushchev got up at the end of 
the 20th Party Congress and made his now 
famous, secret three-hour speech denounc- 
ing Stalin and all his works. 

Read in retrospect the speech is a chill- 
ing indictment, not only of the dead 
Stalin as it was then seen, but of his 
living associates (with the exception of 
Mikoyan, who is portrayed in a favorable 
light). Malenkov’s maneuverings to ob- 
tain permanent succession by liquidation 
are exposed in a language any party mem- 
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ber can understand. It is broadly hinted 
that it was Malenkov, head of the “special 
sector,” who guided the hand of the Arch- 
terrorist Yezhov during the 1937-38 
purges. Adds Khrushchev: “Mass repres- 
sions grew tremendously from the end of 
1936 after a telegram from Stalin { order- 
ing that Yezhov get a free hand to step up 
the liquidations] was sent to Kaganovich 
and Molotov.” The meaning is clear: Ka- 
ganovich and Molotov bear a special re- 
sponsibility for the holocaust of 1936-38. 

The Gang-Up. For any Communist 
leader who heard or read this speech, it 
was only a matter of time before Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich and Molotov went the 
way of Beria. It is not surprising that the 
three men about to be jettisoned. differ- 
ent in all respects, should form some kind 
of alliance for their own protection. Mur- 
murs of protest were heard from Molotov 


in Pravda, and Malenkov began maneu- 


vering among his followers in the tech- 
nocracy. Their big break was the revolt 
in Poland, followed by the Hungarian 
Revolution, both of which made Khru- 
shchev look bad. 

In these events there was room for 
genuine ideological difference. Was not 
the process of destalinization, crudely set 
off by Khrushchev, proceeding too quick- 
ly? Had not Khrushchev’s rough peasant 
hand, thrust into the delicate balance be- 
tween independent Yugoslavia and the 
dependent satellites, been a contributing 
factor in the revolt? Malenkov, Molotov 
and Kaganovich got their chance to rally 
allies in an attack on Khrushchev at the 
December plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee and thus delay their own fate. The 
ostensible issue in the plenum was a party 
plan, pushed by Khrushchev, for decen- 
tralizing Soviet industry (a plan which 
decreases the power of the Moscow min- 


THE ZHUKOV BREAKTHROUGH 


XCEPT for Khrushchev himself, no 
Russian leader has a more fascinat- 
ing future to watch than Marshal 
Georgy Konstantinovich Zhukov, new- 
est member of the Communist Pre- 
sidium, the only man in the top leader- 
ship to have made the Red army his 
full career, and his country’s most 
authentic popular hero. 

Born: Dec. 2, 1896, in the peasant 
village of Strelkovka, near Moscow. 

Appearance: Stocky (5 ft. 6 in., 
about 200 Ibs.), trim, with an old 
cavalryman’s stiff yet colorful swagger, 
a hard face that creases into an Ike- 
size smile. “A man of the earth,” says 
the U.S.’s Paratrooper General James 
Gavin. “Short, pudgy fingers and a lot 
of brains.” 

Family: The marshal and his wife 
Alexandra have two daughters—Era, 
married to the son of Marshal Va- 
silevsky, and Ella, wife of Marshal 
Kliment Voroshilov’s grandson. 

Military Career: At 19 served as 
enlisted man with the czar’s dashing 
Novgorod Dragoons, then joined the 
revolution’s Red irregulars, became a 
party member in 1919. Educated at 
Moscow’s Frunze military academy, got 
final professional polish in Germany 
under famed monocle-wearing General 
von Seeckt, who taught him the tactics 
and strategy of the “breakthrough.” 
One of a dozen or so professionals to 
survive Stalin’s pre-World War II army 
purges (in which 374 generals were 
killed), rose rapidly in battle command. 
When Stalin panicked at the German 
advance on Moscow in 1941, Zhukov 
brought in fresh Siberian troops and 
saved the ‘capital. Thereafter, as a 
troubleshooter who ranged wherever the 
battle went hardest, Zhukov won the 
Soviet’s greatest victories—at Stalin- 
grad, Leningrad, the Dnieper. He took 
Berlin with 22,000 cannons, 1,000,000 


casualties (he employed the standard 
Russian tactics: massed attacks, artil- 
lery concentrations, heavy casualties). 

Fall & Comeback: After Zhukov had 
basked beside Dwight Eisenhower for 
six months as Allied joint commander 
in Berlin, Stalin moved to strip him of 
his war-won glory. In his secret speech 
to the 20th Congress, Khrushchev told 
how the jealous Stalin spread stories 
that “before each operation at the 
front Zhukov used to take a handful 
of earth, smell it and say: ‘We can 
begin the attack,’ or the opposite: 
‘The planned operation cannot be car- 
ried out.’ Zhukov was banished for 
six years, to Odessa, then to the Urals. 
But within 24 hours of Stalin’s death. 
he was back in high command. 

Appraisal: Washington experts warn 
against any suggestion that Zhukov’s 
elevation means that the Russian revo- 
lution has entered its Napoleonic phase. 
In Berlin, Eisenhower found the mar- 
shal slavishly loyal to the party; his 
opposition to the power of political 
commissars in World War II was more 
on technical grounds of military effi- 
ciency than a desire to downgrade the 
party. Zhukov was fully behind the 
ruthless Red army crackdown in Hun- 
gary, which he called “liquidating fas- 
cism.” The marshal’s advance to the 
Presidium does not necessarily mean 
that the Red army is closing in on the 
leadership: so far as is known, no other 
Red army representative moved up 
with or behind him, But among the 
lesser men who now pack the Pre- 
sidium, Zhukov undoubtedly looms as 
a very large figure. He brings to the 
Khrushchev command prestige, assur- 
ance of army backing, and a “high and 
ready appreciation of military strength” 
that the Pentagon believes will make 
him a conservative force in any nuclear 
debates in Kremlin councils. 








istries and gives more power to the re- 
gional party bosses). Malenkov’s tech- 
nocrats, their jobs in jeopardy, came to 
his side, and Khrushchev was forced to 
modify his plan. 

But Khrushchev also had allies. Zhu- 
kov and Serov, at the army and police 
level, Mikoyan and Suslov, at the politi- 
cal level, ruthlessly crushed the Hungar- 
ian outbreak. At a February plenum of 
the Central Committee, Khrushchev was 
able to make a full comeback with his 
industrial plan. The fate of Malenkov & 
Co., if it had ever been in doubt, now 
seemed certain. But there was still one 
desperate play to make. 

Early in June it was decided that Khru- 
shchev should attend the celebrations of 


crop of rich kulaks.* Some Communist 
sources say that Khrushchev was at one 
point voted out of his party secretary- 
ship by a combination of Malenkov, Mo- 
lotov, Kaganovich, Bulganin and Voroshi- 
lov. Other sources say that he stalled any 
formal vote and insisted that he could 
legally be removed only by the full 130- 
odd-man Central Committee. In the Cen- 
tral Committee, Zhukov showed that he 
was backing Khrushchev, and everyone 
else took cover; the opposition was 
crushed by a unanimous vote. 

The various unofficial accounts of this 
meeting heard round the world last week 
are all from Communist sources. They 
may be generally correct, but they have 
one ulterior purpose: to convince the 
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the 2s5oth anniversary of Leningrad. Im- 
mediately, Molotov began maneuvering. 
According to one version, he invited Zhu- 
kov to his dacha, appealed to him for 
army support at an extraordinary Presid- 
ium meeting, citing the danger to the 
whole defense setup if Khrushchev’s reck- 
less policies prevailed. (Zhukov instead 
privately tipped off Khrushchev that a 
plot was brewing.) Then Malenkov, Molo- 
tov or Kaganovich (one or all three) de- 
manded a meeting of the Presidium, Khru- 
shchev is said to have agreed, but when 
the Presidium met on June 17 or 19, 
three full members were absent. The op- 
position challenged Khrushchev’s right to 
preside, and on a vote he was denied the 
chair. It was taken by Bulganin. Then 
the opposition launched an attack on 
Khrushchev’s policies. charging him with 
Trotskyist and rightist peasant deviations. 
Translated out of Communist jargon, this 
meant that Khrushchev’s foreign policy 
was too adventuresome, and his oppor- 
tunistic farm policy would breed a new 
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non-Communist world, inside and outside 
Russia, that a genuine democratic com- 
mittee fight can be staged in destalinized 
Moscow and put to a vote. Undoubtedly 
there was a heated Presidium meeting, 
followed by a meeting of the Central 
Committee, which lasted far beyond nor- 
mal duration. The men soon to be fin- 
gered as the organizers of the Leningrad 
Case (see box)—a charge which, accord- 
ing to all Soviet precedent, would cost 
them their lives—undoubtedly put up a 
vigorous fight: Molotov, attacking Khru- 
shchev's inept foreign policy; Malenkov, 
agilely trying to save his skin; and the 
sour-voiced Kaganovich, full of murder- 


* Khrushchev’s answer, delivered last week 
in Czechoslovakia: “On a hungry stomach, 
Marxist-Leninism may be very difficult to un- 
derstand, It is not wrong to throw in a piece of 
bacon and a piece of butter in the course of 
improving the theory of Marx.” 


+ Mrs. Khrushchev, Mrs. Kuznetsov (wife of 
Diplomat Vasily Kuznetsov), daughters Nadia 
and Rada, son Sergei. 





ous hate for the man who had once been 
his protégé. But they lost because the 
mass of the party was against them and 
had ordained that they should be for- 
mally shorn of their great offices and 
privileges. In its final stage the meeting 
was probably less of a democratic gather- 
ing than a ghastly charade, designed to 
provide Khrushchev with his “scabby 
sheep” thesis (i.e., a cleansing of the par- 
ty) and to speed the old Stalin associates 
to exile, if not to death. The stage ar- 
rangements, the cues picked up by party 
workers all over the country, seem too 
patly rehearsed to have been the out- 
come of a chance, snap meeting. 

Family Man. Cried Khrushchev in 
Czechoslovakia last week: “What will the 
policy be like? This is a stupid question. 
What will happen? Everybody knows 
what will happen. We will do the same, 
but with more emphasis.’’ The emphasis 
where peace was concerned: “Trust in 
God, but look out for yourselves. When 
you walk among dogs, don’t forget to 
carry a stick. After all, this is what a 
hound has teeth for, to bite when he feels 
like it.” On the subject of controlling the 
people: “The party leadership must not 
be divorced from the ranks of the party 
and must not become divorced from the 
masses. If there is a divorce there will be 
no comrades. Hungary serves a_ vivid 
lesson. As a result of disintegration and 
divorce a handful of Hungarian counter- 
revolutionaries, with help from abroad, 
were able to stage a blood bath in Buda- 
pest, when a mere sneeze from the party 
members should have been enough to 
blow them away.” 

These were homely analogies, a tough 
line folksily delivered; to conform with 
the current theme of benevolence. Folksi- 
ness is Khrushchev’s style. Back in Mos- 
cow there is a Khrushchev family: 
dumpy, grey Mrs. Khrushchev, almost 
never seen at public functions, who once 
wistfully complained to a U.S. diplomat’s 
wife that she did not go to the theater 
“as much as she would like to.” The 
Khrushchevs have a downtown apartment 
in Moscow, a house in Lenin Hills of the 
boxy type favored by Nikita, nicknamed 
a Khrushchobka by builders, a dacha in 
the Crimea. In Moscow also are his son 
and two daughters, Nadia and Rada (of 
whom he once jokingly said, “They keep 
me from paying taxes’): one daughter 
married to roly-poly Alexei Adzhubei, edi- 
tor of Komsomolskaya Pravda, organ of 
the young Communists; the other talked 
about all over Moscow for having stolen 
the handsome boy friend of a famous 
actress. There is also the legend of a hero 
son killed at Stalingrad. 

Tito Smells Bad. But there is another 
side to Khrushchev’s benevolence and 
melting concern for peace and prosperity. 
Tossing away a party-prepared oration at 
a workers meeting in Czechoslovakia last 
week, Khrushchev gave vent to some 
tough talk about Tito. “Now certain clev- 
er boys begin criticizing us. They say you 
have done this badly and that stupidly. 
Listen, dears, where were you when we 
started the Revolution?” Nikita made 
clear that he was talking of Tito by 
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telling Yugoslav journalists present not to 
put down what he had to say, that he 
would soon tell Tito to his face. ‘The 
front of the revolutionary working class 
must be broadened, and Yugoslavia must 
not be excluded from this front. But, let 
us not discuss who is cleverer and who is 
more stupid, to put it plainly. We won't 
criticize you, but if you criticize us, Com- 
rades, we know how to pay back. Now in 
this fight which broke out on the Hungar- 
inn question, what did we get? We got 
absolute unity and the rallying of the 
Communist ranks of the world. Yugosla- 
via remained isolated, and who spoke in 
its favor? Dulles, Eisenhower, Guy Mol- 
let and so forth and so forth. What a 
croup! Socialism that gets help from 
Dulles smells bad.” 

Next day there was a shocked silence in 
Belgrade. This was Khrushchev the dicta- 
tor talking, sure now of his ascendancy, 
contemptuous of all but his own, threat- 
ening to crush anything in his way. When 
the time came to change the theme of 
benevolence, an exile in Ust Kamenogorsk 
could expect no mercy. 

The West watched the new Khrushchev 
with mixed feelings. There was a widely 
shared belief that any trouble in the 
Communist Party was good for the world. 
But was this trouble or a strengthening of 
the party? If Khrushchev’s bull voice had 
been muted before, it would soon be in 
full throat, making his demands known 
around the world. A top-level U.S. expert 
says: “Khrushchev has won, but the re- 
sults will be catastrophic for him, He is 
now almost alone. Mikoyan will always 
leap to the winning side, and cannot be 
depended upon. The only first-rate man 
left on Khrushchev’s side is Zhukov.” 
Many felt that there was an advantage 
in the fact that Khrushchev was no ideol- 
ogist, no man of theory, but a pragmatist, 
and that his pragmatism would lead him 
into blunders, or against his will into 
making more concessions than would a 
more doctrinaire man. But a U.S. intelli- 
rence evaluator had another view: “He 
has demonstrated time and again that he 
is a gambler, ready to go for broke. Such 
a man at the head of a great atomic pow- 
er is always to be reckoned with soberly.” 

The great party institutions in Moscow 
were stuck with their new leader; so was 
the world. 


FRANCE 
"Would You Be So Cowardly" 


The President of France is not ex- 
pected to voice his opinion on matters of 
government policy. When he speaks, it 
is by tradition in the voice of the na- 
tion as a whole, united above partisan 
politics. Last week, at a luncheon in 
Alsace-Lorraine, France's aging (75) Pres- 
ident René Coty rose and spoke his mind 
on a subject that has provoked some of 
the most bitter partisanship in the his- 
tory of French politics—Algeria. 

“To states that dare to accuse France of 
colonialism,’ he asked, “is there not a 
Frenchman proud to answer, in which 
country among you is there less imperial- 
ism, less racism, less enslavement than in 
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RENE Coty 
A skeleton law in the closet. 


ours? It is not to the French, but to civ- 
ilized public opinion that I pose this sim- 
ple question: if a number of your com- 
patriots were established anywhere for a 
long time, would you be so cowardly as to 
abandon them? Do not count on us to do 
that. Do not count on us to sacrifice the 
other side of the Mediterranean as if it 
were a new Alsace-Lorraine.” 

In these words, more clearly than any 
French politician to date, France’s Presi- 
dent announced his nation’s determination 
to cling to rebellious Algeria. It was 
phrased as a warning to Algerian nation- 
alists, and France’s allies abroad, but it 
was an appeal to dissident Frenchmen— 
including such leading intellectuals as Sor- 
bonne Professor Raymond Aron (Time, 
July 1), Journalist Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber and Europeanist André Philip— 
who have grown tired of the expensive 
hopelessness of the struggle in Algeria. 

President Coty apparently feared a 
changing mood in France, a growing wea- 
riness of the cost and futility of its Algeri- 
an effort, and sought to arrest that mood. 
At the moment, the government of Pre- 
mier Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury is op- 
erating on the dubious premise that the 
revolt can be “pacified,” after which Al- 
gerian nationalists will get political bene- 
fits. But the deadline to this sort of 
postponement is the September U.N, ses- 
sion, when the Arab-Asian bloc can be 
expected to raise the Algerian question 
again. The French government is current- 
ly studying a project to offer Algeria a loi 
cadre (a “skeleton of law” to be fleshed 
out as the need arises), in advance of the 
U.N. session. This would reportedly de- 
centralize and gerrymander Algeria so that 
the outnumbered French would not be 
everywhere overwhelmed by Arab votes, 
and provide some form of internal au- 
tonomy. But if the President of France 
can be presumed to speak for France, 
it would not provide independence for 
Algeria. 





SOCIALISTS 


Marx on Suez 

Back in the 1930s, British Labor Leader 
George Lansbury, adhering to the Chris- 
tian traditions of British Socialism, which 
owed as much to Methodism as to Marx. 
opened a meeting of the International 
Socialist Congress with the solemn an- 
nouncement: “We shall now have one 
minute of prayer.” At this. so the story 
goes, France’s Léon Blum, steeped in the 
French anticlerical Socialist tradition of 
skepticism, turned away muttering: “Like 
hell we will.” 

Last week another such conflict in na- 
tional outlook was making a mockery of 
Socialism’s cherished claim to speak with 
one voice around the world. This time the 
trouble stemmed from the fact that So- 
cialist Guy Mollet in his 16 months’ ten- 
ure as Premier had committed France to a 
hard policy in Algeria and to the Suez 
invasion as well. Mollet’s policies accurate- 
ly reflected French nationalism, but in the 
eyes of other European Socialists, to 
whom self-determination and anticolonial- 
ism are integral parts of the Marxist credo 
(theoretically, at least), Mollet and his 
French colleagues had clearly fallen into 
heresy. 

"This Is Insanity." The conflict first 
came to head in Copenhagen last winter 
when a French Socialist delegation led by 
Deputy Party Secretary Pierre Commin 
walked out of a meeting of the General 
Council of the Socialist International in 
protest at the passage of a British Social- 
ist resolution condemning the Suez inva- 
sion. Three weeks ago Britain’s Aneurin 
Bevan showed up as a “fraternal delegate” 
to the annual French Socialist Congress at 
Toulouse. When a French party function- 
ary asked for an advance copy of his 
speech “for the press,”” Bevan snapped: “I 
didn’t come here to address the press.” 
And even before Bevan could deliver his 
pitch—a “tactful” plea that French So- 
cialists treat their colonial brothers as con- 
siderately as British Socialists do—he 
found himself under attack by France's 
hawk-nosed Minister for the Sahara, Max 
Lejeune. Snapped Lejeune: “I know that 
Citizen Bevan arrived this morning to give 
us a lesson in anticolonialism. But three 
years ago he wasn’t talking about British 
Africa or the Mau Mau.” 

Ex-Premier Mollet, when his turn came 
to speak, pointedly omitted the usual 
polite reference to Citizen Bevan’s pres- 
ence, and sought to show that Karl Marx 
himself, were he alive, would have ap- 
proved the Suez invasion. His rationaliza- 
tion: “Marx and Engels taught that in any 
conflict a Socialist must side with the 
more progressive forces. Between Nasser 
and Ben-Gurion, I made my choice.” On 
the prospects of independence for Algeria, 
Mollet was equally adamant: “No meet- 
ings, no generous conditional offers.” As 
practically every Frenchman in the hall 
rose to cheer, Bevan remained seated, 
muttering in bewilderment: “This is all 
insanity.” 

"Agreement Is Unnecessary." A fort- 
night ago, the full Socialist International 
Congress met in Vienna. No longer so 
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tactful, Nye Bevan bluntly compared “the 
sufferings in Algeria” to “the persecutions 

. in Hungary,” and the Scandinavians 
made their disapproval painfully clear by 
abstaining when Guy Mollet (who was not 
present) was elected a vice president of 
the International. Back in Paris last week, 
sturdy Pierre Commin, who headed the 
French delegation, professed himself un- 
dismayed by the Socialist schizophrenia 
revealed at Vienna. 

“One day we would like to have a single 
international Party,” said he. “But for our 
domestic problems, international Socialist 
agreement is not necessary.” 


ISLAM 
The Aga Khan 


“Every day has been so short, every 
hour so fleeting, every minute so filled 
with the life I love,” wrote the Aga Khan 
in his autobiography three years ago, 
“that time for me has fled on too swift a 
wing.”’ Last week swift-winged time came 
to an end for the legendary old Prince of 
Islam. In a quiet lakeside villa at Versoix, 
Switzerland, his huge bulk wasted to a 
mere 132 lbs., His Highness Sir Sultan 
Mahomed Shah, the Aga Khan III and 
spiritual leader of some 20 million Ismaili 
Moslems throughout the East, the Mid- 
dle East and Africa, died at 79. 

The old man passed away in the midst 
of a motley family group that included 
his fourth wife, a former Miss France of 
1932; an English model and a French 
model, each of whom hope to marry one 
of his sons; and the seven-year-old daugh- 
ter of Miss Rita Hayworth of Hollywood. 
His passing was proclaimed in banner 
headlines in the tabloid press of the great 
cities of the West and acknowledged with 
prayers in the hushed mosques of the East. 

Pounds into Platinum. For more than 
three generations of Sunday-supplement 
readers, the Aga Khan was a fabulous fig- 
ure who managed to combine the affluence 
and honors of an Oriental potentate with 
the predilections of a European playboy. 
His bland face and portly (240-odd lbs. ) 
figure, resembling those of a large and 
benevolent turtle, were constantly caught 
by news cameras—at the Royal Enclo- 
sure at Ascot, on a fashionable beach at 
Cannes, at a lavish masquerade ball in 
Venice, or amidst panoplies of Oriental 
splendor as devoted followers balanced his 
weight in gifts of diamonds, gold or plati- 
num on Moslem feast days. Readers of 
the sports page knew the Aga Khan as an 
ardent turfman whose stables had pro- 
duced five Derby winners. (The day be- 
fore his death, a thoroughbred named 
Damseesa, carrying his flashy red and 
green silks, romped home an easy 14-to-1 
winner at Paris’ Le Tremblay.) Gossipists 
eagerly followed his own progress through 
four marriages, and the gaudier romances 
of his son, Prince Aly. 

Yet to millions of Moslems from the 
teeming cities of India to the jungle 
swamps of Tanganyika, the Aga Khan was 
a holy figure, held in unquestioning es- 
teem. Born in Karachi of Persian parents 
on Nov. 2, 1877, of a line that claims 
direct descent from the Prophet's daugh- 
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- Philippe Flolemen 
Aca Kuan III & Wire 
Holy was as holy did. 


ter Fatima, young Mahomed Shah became 
Imam of the Ismailis at the age of seven, 
when his father died. 

A minority sect of Islam, whose origins 
lie deep in the feuds that rent the faithful 
after the death of the Prophet Moham- 
med, the Ismailis believe essentially that 
life is good and should be lived to the full. 
If at times their new Imam was seen in 
the public press to be sipping a glass of 
wine in contravention of the Prophet’s 
orders, it could always be supposed that 
his divine powers turned the wine into 
water before it reached his lips, and “after 
all,” as one of the faithful was supposed to 
have said, “why shouldn't a god go to 
Paris and race horses if he wants to?” 


Associated Press 
AGA Kuan IV 
Cohen or Kahn or something. 





Throughout his life the Aga Khan's pasio- 
ral letters to his flocks were full of good, 
sound and fatherly advice. The ancient 
Moslem tradition of tossing a coin to the 
leprous beggar in the square was brought 
up to date by the Aga Khan in huge 
endowments to hospitals and schools. 

Old into New. As Imam, the Aga Khan 
was a king with no temporal kingdom, a 
sovereign without subjects, but his inher- 
ited spiritual authority fell upon his 
shoulders at a time when British rule was 
strong in the Moslem world. Reared by a 
strong-minded and worldly wise mother, 
his Moslem training tempered by English 
tutors, young Mahomed learned early to 
reconcile the vast differences in two dis- 
parate worlds and from the beginning cast 
his lot and his influence in the direction 
of British authority. When the Germans 
tried to win over Islam in World War I, 
the Aga Khan did much to keep his fol- 
lowers steadfast beside the British. A 
grateful Britain in return heaped him with 
imperial honors that ran all the way from 
a knighthood to membership in the ex- 
clusive Jockey Club, to which no Asian 
had ever been admitted. They were also 
behind his being named President of the 
League of Nations in 1937. Rich beyond 
calculating (or telling), conscientious 
enough to perform the duties he was born 
to without stinting, eager enough to seize 
on the privileges that were his without 
questioning, the Aga Khan belonged to an 
age that was out of step with the newer 
egalitarianism. Last week, by the terms of 
his own will, his Imamate passed to a 
young man born and trained to a different 
kind of age. 

“In view of the fundamentally altered 
conditions of the world,” the old Aga 
Khan wrote in his will, “I am convinced 
that ... I should be succeeded by a 
young man who has been brought up and 
developed in the midst of the new age.” 
With these words, the Imamate of the 
Ismailis passed over the heads of the 
Aga’s playboy son Aly and his younger 
brother Sadruddin and landed on the 
shoulders of a sobersided young Harvard- 
man named Karim Khan, Prince Aly’s 
eldest son by his first wife (an English- 
woman previously married to one of the 
wealthy brewery baron Guinesses). 

The New Aga. “Unless he changes a 
great deal,”’ says one of his former teach- 
ers of the new Aga Khan, “he'll never 
make a playboy.” “I’m not much for 
sport,” says Prince Karim himself. A shy, 
serious, 20-year-old member of Harvard's 
Class of '58, who shared a room during 
his freshman year with Adlai Stevenson's 
second son John Fell, Khan is a member 
of Harvard’s exclusive Hasty Pudding 
Club and a straight A student who majors 
in Oriental history and grinds hard. “He 
doesn’t throw his weight or his dough 
around,” says one of his classmates. In 
fact, to some other Harvardmen he was 
just a “nice guy whose name is Cohen 
or Kahn or something like that.” 

When not in college, Kay (as he is 
called at Harvard) lives in London's Eaton 
Square with his mother, the former Joan 
Barbara Yarde-Buller, who, according to 
the late Aga, is an “Englishwoman of 
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THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


How cutouts from steel 


coils cut down car costs 


No matter how your new car is styled, 


steel in continuous lengths means a saving 


CLOTHES and — cars. Milady — chic 
and _ style-conscious — knows what 
she wants in both, although it’s likely 
that she neither knows nor cares how 
the parts of steel that add up to the 
car she now drives are p x 

But whether she knows it or not, 
today’s manufacturing techniques play 


an important part in making possible, 
economically, the advanced styling 
concepts that the ladies have really 
taken to. And one of the most impor- 
tant advances in modern automobile 
production is this: 

Separate parts of the whole—roof, 
hood, doors, side and deck panels, 





fenders and so on— are blanked out of 
the finest quality steel from coils— 
and not, as was once the case, from 
sheets. Result: an appreciable saving 
in manufacturing time and costs which 
means more for your money in the 
cars you buy. 


Greatly Curtails Waste 


It’s a saving that’s almost primer-like 
in its simplicity. For example, take 
the cutout pattern of a hood blanked 
from steel. Its angled shape is such 
that by alternately reversing the 
pattern, the hoods can be cut out 
of a continuous length, or coil, of steel. 
(See diagram.) 
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Hoods can be blanked out side by 
side from the full length of the coil, 
with no waste other than a fragment 
of steel at each end. But when hoods 
or other odd-shaped parts or panels 
are blanked out of steel in sheets, a 
great many sheets must be used in- 
stead of a single coil. And each sheet 
loses its two end fragments as scrap 
waste. (Steel in coils is obtainable in 
lengths of thousands of feet; the 
maximum practical length of steel in 
sheets is about eighteen feet.) 


Strength, Ductility “*Musts” 


After the pieces are blanked out of the 
coils, they are fed into stamping 
presses for the proper curvature and 
formation of the separate parts. Every 
step of the fabricating of automobile 
parts takes strong and ductile steel, for 
it must work properly to the limits of 
the forming dies. And for long die life, 
it must also be uniform. 

The pressures and stresses of deep 
drawing operations demand careful 
processing and control if the steel is to 
flow true to form. A well prepared sur- 
face is required, too, for the best 
paint adhesion and appearance. 


National’s Role 


National Steel—particularly through 
its Great Lakes Steel Corporation in 
Detroit—is a major supplier of the 
steels used in manufacturing the beau- 
tiful automobiles that Milady, and 
everyone in her family, looks forward 
to with eager anticipation each year. 
With ideal facilities for making 
wide sheets, Great Lakes can deliver 
coils of the maximum weight that can 
be readily handled by present trans- 
portation facilities. This means exten- 
sive savings to its customers through 
continuous processes, production effi- 
ciencies and reduced scrap losses. 
Through the skilled engineering 
and manufacturing of the automobile 
industry, this nation each year enjoys 
safer, stronger, more economical cars. 
Our constant goal—through research 
and cooperation with the automobile 
industry—is to make better and bet- 
ter steel for still greater safety, 
strength and economy in the cars 
and trucks of today and tomorrow. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 








Steel in coils is fed into machinery where 
the individual parts and panels are neatly 
blanked out of the metal with a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, a minimum of waste 
—as seen in this blanking of hood panels. 
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Blanked parts are fed into stamping 
presses for the curvature and formation 
of the ductile steel into finished parts. 
Stampings are carefully inspected, then 
shipped out in volume to assembly plants. 
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beauty. charm, wit and breeding.” From 
there last week he hurried to Switzerland 
to his dying grandfather's bedside. Tense 
and nervous after the announcement of 
his succession, he took his seat on a white 
satin throne to receive a delegation of 
Moslem dignitaries from India, Pakistan, 
Singapore and East Africa. “My religious 
duties,” he said, “start as of today.” 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Stocktaking 


When Spain’s Francisco Franco set out 
for hot, dry Ciudad Rodrigo last week to 
meet with Portuguese Dictator Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar, a rustle of speculation 
swept through Madrid. What, asked the 
wags, could bring the dictators out of 
their palaces in weather like this? 

The answer, it soon appeared, was an 
urgent need for stocktaking, such as was 
taking place all over Western Europe last 
week as the result of the passage of the 
Euratom and Common Market treaties 
by the French National Assembly. 

For Franco and Salazar, as for Britain 
and Scandinavia, the problem was wheth- 
er they could afford to remain outside the 
Common Market (a super-customs union 
of France, West Germany, Italy and Bene- 
lux). If Spain and Portugal join, they are 
likely to be swamped with tariff-free in- 
dustrial imports, cheaper and better than 
comparable products of their own; if they 
stay out, French and Italian farmers and 
merchants, operating behind the Common 
Market customs wall, may take away the 
European markets for such Spanish and 
Portuguese products as citrus fruits, cork, 
wine, sardines and pyrite. 

Misgivings. Inside the Common Mar- 
ket there was stocktaking too. Despite 
reassurances that the first effects would 
not be felt for years, Dutch authorities 
gloomily predicted that increasing mini- 
mum wages and raising tariffs on raw 
materials purchased outside the Common 
Market would cost Dutch manufacturers 
$84 million in the next five years. French 
authorities, plagued by a dangerously un- 
favorable balance of trade, gloomily de- 
cided that, for the time being, they would 
have to disregard the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Common Market, and tempo- 
rarily restored import quotas on about 
2,000 items that France buys from her 
European trading partners. 

But nowhere was the soul-searching 
more intense than in London. From the 
moment the Common Market idea was 
born, British industry has been keenly 
aware that it will be badly hurt the day 
that Germany can sell her manufactures 
in a tariff-free market of six nations and 
160 million people, while Britain is walled 
out. Impelled by this vision, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Peter Thorneycroft last 
year proposed a plan for a wider Free 
Trade Area of 16 European nations—in- 
cluding the Common Market six—which 
would exchange manufactured goods free 
of tariff but keep national tariffs on agri- 
cultural products. This would allow Brit- 
ain to continue giving imperial preference 
to agricultural imports from the Common- 
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wealth, and enable her to escape an ago- 
nizing either/or choice between the Com- 
monwealth and Europe. 

Britain’s dream of sharing a common 
cake while hoarding a few goodies of her 
own riled some of the Common Market 
nations. Fortnight ago during the French 
debate on the Common Market, Foreign 
Minister Christian Pineau flatly declared 
that a Free Trade Area which did not in- 
clude agricultural products was unaccept- 
able to France. The Danes and the Dutch 
felt the same way. In a less noble tone 
some continental economists insisted that 
Britain need not fear the Common Mar- 
ket plan so much since all signatories were 
equally sensitive to their own farm lob- 
bies and had already built all sorts of 
agricultural protectionism into the ma- 
chinery. Nonetheless the British hesitated. 
“If there should at any time be a conflict 
between the calls made upon Britain,” 
Macmillan told a television audience, 
“the Commonwealth comes first in our 
hearts and minds.” He felt better when 
Australia's Prime Minister Robert Gor- 
don Menzies, in London for the recent 
Commonwealth conference, said that Aus- 
tralia did not think Britain should stay 
aloof from the economic integration of 
Europe. 

Loss of Authority. Last week, on the 
night of the French Common Market vote, 
Macmillan and his old chieftain, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, addressed a rally of the 
United Kingdom Council of the Euro- 
pean Movement. Sir Winston worked up 
a little of his oldtime vigor in his perora- 
tion: “My message to Europe is still the 
same as it was ten years ago—unite!” 
When Macmillan got up to speak he was 
heckled by a group of empire-minded 
Tory diehards (seven were evicted). 
Macmillan pitched his arguments to their 
prejudices: he knew that they fear the 
diminution of Britain’s stoutly held in- 
dependence and deplore the retreat from 
empire. Said Macmillan: “Anybody of 
my age [he is 63] who looks back upon 
his life must reflect with sorrow on what 
Europe has done to itself in that time. 
Twice in a generation Europe has torn 
itself apart in bitter, internecine struggle. 
By this means (let us face it) the nations 
have largely destroyed or at any rate 
threatened the supremacy of Western 
civilization. Many of our present troubles 
really flow from the loss of authority 
which followed the demonstration to less 
advanced peoples of the civilized areas of 
the world destroying each other.” 

To those in Macmillan’s audience who 
remembered the recent despairing warn- 
ing of that old internationalist Gilbert 
Murray, in the last days of his life, that 
the colored races are not ready for lead- 
ership of the world but are inheriting it 
by default, Harold Macmillan was plainly 
suggesting that empire-minded Tories, to 
preserve the values they cherish, should 
become good Europeans. 

Macmillan was more determined than 
ever to push ahead with a European Free 
Trade Area, linked with the six-nation 
Common Market. “This is an opportunity 
which we cannot miss,” said Macmillan. 
“It may not come again.” 





GREAT BRITAIN 


South from Cyprus 

The British have been taking a hard, 
careful look at their defenses in the Mid- 
dle East. Three months ago able Defense 
Minister Duncan Sandys, 49, went off on 
a personal fact-finding tour to determine 
what should be done. After the failure of 
last fall’s invasion of Egypt, he concluded, 
Britain no longer has a specific individ- 
ual role to play in the lands bordering 
the eastern Mediterranean (Friend Iraq 
would be defended by the Baghdad Pact 
as a whole). “The emphasis has shifted 
south of the Suez Canal to the Arabi- 
an peninsula area,” declared Sandys. 
The oil-rich Persian Gulf sheikdoms, in- 
cluding Kuwait, remain Britain’s special 
concern and might have to be defended by 
Britain alone, especially against local 
disturbances. This meant that Cyprus, 
lying on the wrong end of the lost 
canal, was no longer the strategic spot 
for Britain’s Middle East command head- 
quarters. A new base must be found south 
of Suez. 

Something of Value. Aden, on the tip 
of the Arabian peninsula, was one pos- 
sibility, but Sandys found the climate un- 
bearable (120° in the shade during his 
visit), and facilities generally limited. 
Kenya, on the other hand, offered attrac- 
tive possibilities. The climate in the high- 
lands is salubrious, and there is plenty of 
room and rugged country for troop train- 
ing as well as fairly good communica- 
tions and storage facilities. Mombasa, an 
Indian Ocean seaport the royal navy wants 
to develop now that it is losing Trin- 
comalee in Ceylon, has direct communi- 
cations with the Persian Gulf, without 
permission of Nasser. Finally, now that 
the Mau Mau are quelled, the Kenya na- 
tives are friendlier than the population 
in Cyprus. Accordingly, Sandys returned 
last month convinced that Britain’s main 
Middle East base should be moved south 
from Cyprus to Kenya, and Cyprus kept 
only as a bomber base in event of war 
with Russia. 

Freedom to Choose. With Britain's 
strategic requirement thus reduced from 
“Cyprus as a base” to “a base on Cyprus,” 
the way was cleared for a new political 
initiative there. Last week Governor Sir 
John Harding arrived in London for talks 
about the island’s future. By week’s end 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
his cabinet were reported to have worked 
out a plan by which Cypriots would get 
the offer of a program leading up to the 
island's independence. The British were 
now willing to negotiate with the once 
banished Archbishop Makarios. The Cyp- 
riots would have to agree not to unite 
with Greece or Turkey. Theoretically they 
would be free to stay inside the British 
Commonwealth but would not have to. 
Defense facilities on the island would be 
in NATO’s name, but British in fact. 

The British hope to call a conference of 
Greek, Turkish and Cypriot representa- 
tives this summer, if possible wind up 
their three-year dispute with Greek Cyp- 
riots before the U.N. Assembly meets 
again in September. 
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ARGENTINA 


Before the Election 


The Argentine electorate, 9,726,529 
strong, was puzzling its way down a noisy 
and crowded political midway. With bal- 
loting for a constitutional assembly only a 
fortnight away, Buenos Aires was bright 
with posters, clamorous with speeches, 
angry with sporadic fistfights. At week's 
end there were 56 parties in the race, and 
new splinter groups and alliances were 
born by the day, few of them with any 
hint of a program. An awesome total of 
2,183 candidates was competing for the 
205 assembly seats. 

One Program. One man with a pro- 
gram is President Pedro Aramburu, who 
pushed through the assembly plan in 
hopes that the group will be elected in 
orderly fashion July 28 and get to work 
Sept. 1 on an overhaul of the constitution. 
The Aramburu regime wants 1) a one- 
term limit for Presidents, 2) curbs on the 
President’s power to legislate by decree 
when the Congress is adjourned, 3) repeal 
of the President’s right to replace provin- 
cial governors at will, and 4) a stronger 
civil service system. Such a document. 
says he, would be “a death certificate for 
tyrants.” But his plan has attracted little 
support from the competing politicians. 

Hard-core Peronistas, outlawed as a 
party but still reasonably well organized 
through former Dictator Juan Perén’s spy 
network, are being urged by clandestine 
leaflets to cast blank ballots in all elec- 
tions until their hero returns. A hodge- 
podge of smaller parties, whose leaders 
fear a licking at the polls, has also come 
out for blank ballots. Meanwhile, the 
powerful Radicals faction, headed by 
Lawyer Arturo Frondizi, is hoping to gain 
control of the assembly, vote its immedi- 
ate dissolution and call for general elec- 
tions. The People’s Radical Party, which 
split off from the Frondizi group last win- 
ter, is the biggest party backing Aram- 
buru on constitutional reform. 

Peronista Key. The key to the election 
lies with more than 2,000,000 onetime sup- 
porters of Perén who do not number 
themselves among the Perén-controlled 
hard core. If they yield to Frondizi’s fran- 
tic wooing, he will gain control of the as- 
sembly and defeat constitutional reform, 
which will help him toward his eventual 
goal: the presidential office with all its 
powers intact. Hopefully for the Aram- 
buru program, these voters have been 
drifting over to Frondizi in smaller num- 
bers than he expected. On the other hand, 
if the halfhearted ex-Peronistas adopt the 
hard core’s self-defeating plan to cast 
blank ballots, they may paradoxically help 
Aramburu by letting a pro-reform coali- 
tion get balance-of-power control of the 
assembly. In that event, the People’s 
Radicals would probably lead the way in 
fierce haggling and vote-trading and come 
out with at least part of the Aramburu 
program. 
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BERMUDA 


Reina on the Rocks 

Bound for Spain and England with 566 
passengers, the 17.872-ton British liner 
Reina del Pacifico headed out of Bermu- 
da’s Hamilton harbor through the narrow 
North Channel early one morning last 
week under command of Captain E. C. 
Hicks, making his first voyage as master. 
In 26 years the sturdy, Belfast-built Reina 
had made the trip hundreds of times. This 
time, six miles out, in the midst of color- 
ful sea-fan gardens growing in coral that 
teems with blue angelfish, the Reina went 
aground on Devil’s Reef. 

After 34 hours a laconic voice an- 
nounced over the loudspeaker: “As you 


International 
THE “REINA DEL Pacirico” AGROUND 


"Britannia, rule the waves!" 


may know, the ship has gone aground.” 
Two tugs and a U.S. Coast Guard cutter 
came, tugged futilely and quit. Reporters 
swarmed out in small boats, were driven 
off by ship’s officers who brandished a 
fire hose. 

In the evening the ship's band, as usual, 
played “Rule, Britannia! Britannia, rule 
the waves!” First-class passengers invent- 
ed a cocktail: “Reina on the Rocks.” 
Some of them began going ashore to sight- 
see, while others began flying to Britain at 
the expense of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. When third-class passengers also 
asked for air passage, they were told to 
go ahead—at their own expense. 

The fourth evening, as a full moon 
peeped over a calm sea, two tugs put 
towlines over the ship’s sides, rocking her 
gently as her own windlasses tightened up 
on cables to outlying anchors. The Reina 
slid off the rocks as easily as she had slid 


on 84 hours before. Said the laconic voice 
over the loudspeaker: “Passengers are ad- 
vised the vessel is now free.” Said shat- 
tered Captain Hicks: “They're greasing a 
noose for me on the other side. This is 
my first and last passenger-ship command, 
I can assure you.” 


MEXICO 
Serving the Nation 


Among the wild banana trees in the 
hills of Veracruz state, oil crews last week 
spudded in the second well of the richest 
Mexican oil strike in more than 20 years. 
Near by, the discovery well, which gushed 
19,000 bbl. a day until it was choked 
down, was producing 1,200 bbl. a day for 
the government-run oil company Pemex 
(Petroleos Mexicanos). Capping a series 
of earlier achievements, the new field sig- 
nified that Pemex, after the years of fum- 
bling that followed its formation in 1938 
from expropriated U.S. and British oil 
companies, had finally found the key to 
success. Oil Forum, a journal for U.S. oil- 
men, called Pemex’ “remarkable achieve- 
ment” a “record that cannot be ap- 
proached by any other nationalized oil 
industry in the world.” 

Taking Over. What Pemex took over 
upon expropriation was no booming in- 
dustry. From its 1921 peak of 193 million 
bbl., production had sagged badly as salt 
water seeped into the major fields and 
fear of expropriation caused the curtail- 
ment of new exploration. In 1938 only 
38.5 million bbl. came out of the ground. 
The jubilation that greeted President La- 
zaro Cardenas’ expropriation decree was 
hardly borne out by the prospects. Tech- 
nicians fled. Outraged foreign companies 
organized a boycott against exported Mex- 
ican oil, persuaded equipment suppliers to 
refuse sales to Pemex. Soon Mexico was 
buying oil abroad. 

The new era started in 1946 when busi- 
ness-minded Miguel Aleman became Pres- 
ident of Mexico, named Antonio Bermi- 
dez, a wealthy whisky distiller, to head 
Pemex. Bermudez cracked down on graft 
and featherbedding, stepped up explora- 
tion. By 1951, production was twice that 
of 1938; last year the nation’s wells pro- 
duced 94.1 million bbl. Geologists and oil 
engineers, trained at the University of 
Mexico, directed a -wildcatting program, 
using 146 drilling rigs, that brought in 18 
new fields out of 84 tries. 

Reforestation. As an arm of the gov- 
ernment, Pemex sells many products at 
little more than cost in a conscious effort 
to speed the country’s economic growth 
and help curb inflation. Price of high- 
octane Super Mexolina gasoline: 224¢ a 
gallon. Taking a big loss, Pemex sells kero- 
sene for 4¢ a gallon, specifically to save 
Mexico’s forests from the charcoal mak- 
ers, who otherwise would supply most 
cooking fuel. Both the nation’s biggest 
business and biggest taxpayer, Pemex last 
year grossed $286 million, paid $35.6 mil- 
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THE TURBO COMPOUND... 


the blue-ribbon engine that “packages” global travel 





Turbo Compound design puts previously wasted 
exhaust to work spinning power-boosting turbines 
—for a vital 20% more power, 


Across nations, over oceans, on the Polar and Great Circle 
routes between continents, the Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound® 
engine is today “packaging” global travel in its most convenient 
form—non-stop direct to your destination. 
Behind this powerful engine, 41 of the world’s leading 
airlines have opened up new “blue-ribbon” routes around the 
globe, non-stopping distances of more than 5,000 miles at speeds 
beyond 350 miles per hour, in luxurious Douglas DC-7s and Lockheed 
Super Constellations. Only the Turbo Compound of all airline 
engines today is capable of this kind of long-range performance. 
When projected airline schedules are in full effect, more 
than 100 million global seat miles daily will be at your service 
on the Turbo Compound-powered transports, 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


Wie foun tgs CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Waicnt Aeronautica Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Pnrorecter Division, Caldwell, N. J. + Puastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Execraonics Diviston, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Srectauties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Urica-Beno Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exroxt Division, New York, N. y. 
Catowett Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Axnornysics Devecorment Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif, * Reseancu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
InpusTatat. AND Screntivtc Prooucrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Cunriss-Wascut Evnora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands « Tuxsomoton Diviston, Princeton, N. J. 
Manoverre Merat. Paopucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio « Cuntiss-Waient or Canava Lro., Montreal, Canada * Pnorvuision Reseanca Conronation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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You just think you ~ 
can’t brush your teeth 
3 times a day 
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NEW! 


in the nation’s capital 
one newspaper publishes 
more institutional and 
industrial advertising 
than the other two 
papers | 
combined 


425,000 Sut 
390,000 dai 


Read by 136,000 more families 
on Sunday and 131,000 more daily 
than any other Washington newspaper 















Ask your dentist if 2 brush- | 
ings a day are enough. He 
will tell you nothing cakes 
the place of that vital noon | 
brushing, 

Too much trouble? It 
needn't be! The new Dr. | 
West's Karry-Kit holds a 
carry-size Germ-Fighter 
Toothbrush and tube of Col- 


AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


You'll enjoy the delightfully cool and attrac- 
tively appointed air-conditioned guest 
rooms and restaurants at this famous hotel. 





LABIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A Hilton Hotel 








gate Dental Cream... both 
in one re-usable, water-repel- 
lent case. So small you can 
carry it like a pocket comb 
(or keep one in your desk). 
Your choice of colors and de- 
signs. Only 98¢ ac drug 
counters, 





/—~ DR. WEST'S 


KARRY-KIT 





For Greater 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 











lion in federal taxes, still had $72 million 
to plow back into development. 

Pemex is still inefficient, with 40,000 
employees doing work that could be han- 
dled by 30,000. Graft and nepotism still 
creep in. Pemex must import $70 million 
worth of high-grade petroleum products 
yearly (but exports $45 million worth of 
crude oil plus some refined products). Its 
reinvestment rate is not high enough for 
any truly spectacular progress. But Ber- 
mudez does not propose to sacrifice Pemex 
welfare trappings in risky gambles on fast 
development, The success to date, he be- 
lieves, plentifully fulfills Pemex’ motto: 
“For the service of the nation.” 


CHILE 
The Toughest War 


Chile, the doughty little country that 
never lost a shooting war, is fighting a 
desperate battle against the hemisphere’s 
deadliest case of inflation. Until the be- 
ginning of this year, victory was in the 
air; President Carlos Ibanez, advised by 
U.S. Economic Consultants Klein & 
Saks, had effectively reversed 40 years 
of accelerating inflation. But last week 
the battle was again going against the 
inflation-fighters. 

The immediate. causes of the setback 
were three sharp economic blows. First, 
the worst drought in 87 years parched the 
fertile south, forcing Chile to spend hard 
cash for foreign wheat. Then unseasonal 
rains flooded the North. Worst of all, 
copper—the government's largest revenue 
source—plummeted from 5s5¢ a lb, to 
27¢, and with every 1¢ drop the govern- 
ment lost $6,300,000 in taxes. 

But the basic trouble stems from poli- 
tics. With elections coming next year, 
Chile’s Congress has balked at the impor- 
tant but unpopular reforms on the Klein 
& Saks program. The Congress refused a 
20% cut in government staff, and govern- 
ment expenses rose this year instead of 
dropping, as planned. It also balked at an 
antitrust bill to curb monopolistic, infla- 
tionary practices in the lumber, paper, 
cement and tobacco industries. Mean- 
while, the government itself hesitated to 
tighten collections of income taxes, which 
are high in theory but evaded in practice. 
And the armed services continued to 
waste money; ¢é.g., the Navy still keeps 
in commission the Almirante Latorre, 
probably the only relic still afloat from 
the 1916 Battle of Jutland, where it was 
a British dreadnought. 

Most of the cost of Chile’s austerity 
has been taken out of the pay envelopes 
of labor, already hard pressed by heavy 
taxes and a decline in real wages. In April 
a rise in bus fares provoked rioting that 
killed 22 people. A fortnight ago, when 
President Ibanez moved to slash govern- 
ment expenses by reducing the subsidies 
that held down the price of sugar and tea, 
the government accompanied the order 
with special instructions to the police on 
how to quell any rioting that might fol- 
low: sound a bugle three times at two- 
minute intervals, then break up the mobs 
by any means necessary. 
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You mean MON Y now offers life insurance 


“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN”? 





Yes, today, Mutual Of New York offers you lower rates 
on larger amounts of insurance! 


Just about everything these days is when you buy the larger-size package at A NEW EASY WAY TO PAY! 


“cheaper by the dozen.”’ Almost every- your grocery store. For examples of pre- If you have a regular check- 
| where you shop, you can get lower rateson mium savings, see table below. ing account, you can ar- 
} larger amounts. And now MONY range with many banks to 

brings this modern, money-saving How much less you pay... have yourmonthly premium 

principle to life insurance. in 20 Yrs’. of $10 or more deducted 
Right now, on nearly all types of sonar paket ottealls “a : alled 

, ‘ ‘ o_ MONY-MATIC,” this plan 

life insurance for individuals, $1.25 per $1,000 ediuallimcalansoe tien dias 

MONY offers you reduced rates on 1.25 per 1,000 the usual method of paying 

policies with face amounts of $5,000 2.00 per 1,000 : ; premiums by the month. 

to $10,000, and an even lower rate 2.00 per 1,000 F . Look into these money- 
when the policy is for $10,000 or 2.00 per 1,000 i saving ideas; mail the cou- 
i more. You save, just as you save pon today! 





Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-77 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


I would like free information about MONY policies to meet 
my needs checked below 
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Family Protection Money for College 
Income for my Retirement Insurance for my Wife or Children 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSUMANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK WY 
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MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TomoRROWw! Occupation. Date of Birth 
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Every day, 38 million people from 
and learn from Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. Go0° Boston: WBZ-WBZA, WBZ-TV « Baltimore: WAAM* « Pittsburgh: 


*FCC transfer of title pending 
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coast to coast look at, listen to, 
radio and television stations 
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Last week these 








Sweeping into the distinguished visi- 
tors’ gallery of Britain’s House of Lords, 
high-spirited Cinemactress Vivien Leigh 
listened impatiently to debate on the pro- 
posed demolition of London's 122-year- 
old St. James’s Theatre (which Actress 
Leigh had protested two days before by 
marching down the Strand ringing a hand- 
bell). Fuming as Baron Blackford de- 
scribed the St. James's as “simply an ob- 
solete, Victorian, inconvenient, uncom- 
fortable playhouse with no architectural 
or historic value,” she leaped to declaim 
“My lords, I want to protest against St. 
James’s Theatre being demolished!" While 
their lordships sat in stunned silence at 
this breach of protocol, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod gravely put the 





arm on the interloper Now you will 
have to go, Lady Olivier.’ Said Lady 
Olivier ruefully after her ejection: “None 


of the lords moved a muscle. It was what 
if I had been on stage, I would describe 
as a dead audience.’ 

Modern-day rustlers broke into a sub- 
urban San Francisco cemetery, made off 
with the tombstone of the West's TYV- 
famed scourge of badmen, Dodge City’s 


Town Marshal Wyatt Earp. 


In New Delhi, where he had come to 
chat with Italian embassy officials, chubby 
Charmer Roberto Rossellini was restive: 
“Il am fed up. I feel like murdering news- 
men.” Told that the Indian government 
had granted a passport to his scriptwriter 
and fast friend, Sonali Das Gupta, he 
said he planned to stay on in India for 
the present. In Paris, apparently unmoved 
by the news, his wife Ingrid Bergman had 


Associated Pre 
INcRIp & JENNIE ANN IN Paris 
And the scriptwriter made three. 
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Nasser & NEHRU IN CarRo 
And Russia made four. 


a happy, tearful reunion with pretty, 18- 
year-old Jennie Ann, her daughter by Dr. 
Peter Lindstrom. Ingrid showed the wide- 
eyed girl the Lido, the Louvre and Ver- 
sailles, lost her temper only once to pho 
tographers who dogged them: “Can't 
you leave my miserable life alone?” 

Continuing the small war with the Los 
Angeles Police Department that he re- 
opened some weeks ago when he sudsed 
his soul in Mike Wallace’s TV_ brain 
laundry, onetime Desperado Mickey Co- 
hen, now a gentleman florist, protested 
an $11 ticket for obstructing traffic (“An- 
other roust on the part ot the Police Intel- 
ligence Department’’), appealed to a jury 
of his peers, lost. 

Avery Brundage, the U.S.’s terrible- 
tempered dean of athletic amateurism, 
wants to go to Bulgaria next September 
because the International Olympic Com- 
mittee is meeting there, and he is presi- 
dent of the committee. The State Depart- 
ment turned down his request for passport 
validation on the ground that the U.S, has 
no diplomatic relations with that satellite. 
No man to allow international politics to 
take precedence over the higher impera- 
tives of sport, Brundage fired his ire to 
newsmen: “Just imagine the blow to U.S. 
Olympic prestige! Why, if the president 
of the International Committee is unable 
to attend an important meeting, the 
United States might as well drop out of 
Outlook by week's end: 
Brundage will get his passport. 





the games. 


Flying into Cairo with an escort of four 
Soviet-built Egyptian MIGs, India’s 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru spent 
five hours chatting with Egypt's fire- 
eating President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Presumed topic A: resumption of rela- 
tions between Egypt and Great Britain. 
Middleman Nehru’s neutralist comment 





after the confab: Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions are “progressively returning to 
normal.” 

Surveying his family (wife and three 
college-minded daughters) and his service 
pay ($10,825 a year, including allowances), 
Navy Captain Chester W. Nimitz Jr., 
son of World War II's Pacific Fleet com- 
mander, made a hard decision: he will 
resign from the Navy (with the rank but 
not the pay of rear admiral*), take a 
higher-paying job with Texas Instruments 
Inc., an electronics firm. His seadog fa- 
ther, he said, did not want him to resign 
but “understands the situation.” Some 
88 other Navy captains understand the 
situation and have applied for retirement 
this year, including famed Sub (U.S.S. 
Tang) Commander and Medal of Honor 
Winner Richard H. O'Kane. A slim hope 
for those who remain: the report of Gen- 
eral Electric President Ralph J. Cordiner 
(Time, May 20), advocating raises total- 
ing $565,000,000 in the next two years 
for the armed services, which has drawn 
sharp criticism from a_ budget-minded 
Congress. 





Back from Denmark to resume his one- 
man show, this time in Los Angeles’ 
Greek Theater, puckish Pianist Victor 
Borge happily described his newly pur- 
chased, 237-year-old castle near Copen- 
hagen as “larger than Lauritz Melchior, 
although smaller than the Waldorf- 
Astoria.’ Called Frydenlund, the place has 
no ghosts or battlements (he says it quali- 
fies as a castle because four Kings have 
lived there), but it does have a 1,600-tree 
apple orchard and a lot of modern or 
chard equipment, which he calculates will 
pay for itself “in exactly 216 years. 


Navy and Marine Corps officers with combat 
ards or commendations are 








aw ne grade 


in rank but receive no pay upon re- 


tirement, 
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Gcnomanican 

Most of the air-borne dirt that enters your lungs, 

runs up your cleaning and redecorating costs, creates 
production problems in precision manufacturing, is 

too small to be filtered by ordinary mechanical methods. 
By magnetizing this dirt, the new Honeywell 

Electronic Air Cleaner removes particles as small 

as 1/25,000,000 of an inch. Sized to fit any 

air conditioning system, the Electronic Air Cleaner 

is another product from Honeywell—one of 


America’s most exciting companies. 


Honeywell 
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Associated Press 


Convair’s HUSTLER 
Power packed in a pod. 


Hustling B-58 


Standing on the runway on insectlike 
legs, the plane had a hunched, tense look. 
Its nose was a sharp metal spike, and 
the leading edges of its delta wing curled 
downward a little, suggesting a cobra’s 
hood. But even when it was standing 
still, it seemed to be moving, and when 
its engines opened wide, it snapped for- 
ward like a toy on a rubber cord and 
leaped into the air at a sharp angle. The 
plane was the new B-58 Hustler, a bomber 
made by Convair. 

Showing it off last week at Fort Worth, 
Texas, Air Force officers happily hinted 
that the Hustler's performance was forc- 
ing a flurry of tactical recalculations, It 
has flown at Mach 2—twice the speed of 
sound (Mach 2 at 40,000 ft. is 1,300 
m.p.h.). A few ultramodern U.S. fighters 
may be faster in short spurts, but they 
would have trouble climbing from the 
ground in time to catch a Hustler at 
high altitude. Supersonic F-1o2 fighters 
must use their afterburners, at heavy cost 
in fuel, to stay anywhere near it. Even 
many rocket-pushed missiles may be too 
slow to deal with the B-s8. 

The speed of the Hustler, unapproached 
in other large bombers, is partly due to 
its peculiar “conical camber” delta wing, 
partly to the concentrated power of its 
four great General Electric J79 engines 
(more than 15,000 lbs. thrust each). An- 
other important factor is the “pod” that 
can be hung below its fuselage. Almost 
ideally streamlined, the pod has com- 
paratively little drag, but it can carry 
a large thermonuclear bomb and fuel for 
the outgoing leg of a long flight. At the 
target, the pod can be dropped. In effect, 
the use of the pod eliminates empty 
bomb bays and fuel tanks that other 
bombers must bring home with them at 
high cost in air resistance. 

The range of the Hustler is secret, but 
is estimated to be in the order of 5,000 
miles. New “exotic” fuels (Tite, April 1) 
containing high-energy Boron will also 
lengthen the range. But the Hustler's 
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speed cannot be increased merely by re- 
ducing drag or adding to the thrust of 
its engines. It already flies so fast that 
the limiting factor on its speed is the 
amount of friction-generated heat that 
its metal skin and its three-man crew 
(pilot, navigator-bombardier and defen- 
sive-systems operator) can stand. 

The pod offers a solution to a critical 
problem: how to keep the bomber from 
being destroyed by the effects of its own 
thermonuclear bomb. The toss-bombing 
technique (Time, Sept. 24), which pro- 
jects the bomb forward and upward while 
the bomber turns on its back and gets 
away, does not give a big margin of 
safety in the case of high-yield bombs. 
But if the pod is engineered as an air- 
to-ground missile with rocket propulsion 
of its own, it can be launched while the 
Hustler is many miles away from the 
target. While it is still curving through 
the air, the Hustler will streak for home, 
safe from enemy close-in defenses and 
from the gigantic fireball that will spring 
up from the ground behind it. 


Monster Maker 


The business of Embryologist Etienne 
Wolff, of Paris’ Collége de France, is to 
make monsters. His principal items of 
equipment are an X-ray machine, a few 
delicate instruments and an_ incubator 
stocked with fertile hens’ eggs. The results 
are enshrined along the walls of his spot- 
less laboratory in row upon row of glass 
jars filled with alcohol. The jars contain 
hundreds of monstrous chicks—chicks 
with one eye or three eyes or no eye at all, 
with four legs or three legs or two legs 
fused into one. There are two-headed 
chicks and three-headed chicks. Professor 
Wolff created them all deliberately. 

Teratology. Descriptive  teratology 
(study of monsters) is almost as old as 
man. Mythology, folklore and history are 
full of tales of monsters, from the Cy- 
clops and Harpies of classical times to 
that rural favorite, the two-headed calf. 
But experimental teratology (monster- 
making) is only about 50 years old. 





One way to make a monster, says Dr. 
Wolff, is to subject an embryo to violent 
changes of temperature or to inject it 
with drugs or chemicals. But this system 
gives the experimenter no control over the 
monstrosities that it produces. Much bet- 
ter, he thinks, are delicate operations on 
the embryo, either with X rays or micro- 
surgical instruments. 

Dr. Wolff can make guinea pig, monkey 
or cow embryos develop into monsters, 
but since the technique required with 
mammals is rather complicated, he now 
works almost entirely with hens’ eggs. He 
cuts a hole in the shell and exposes the 
embryo, which in fresh-laid eggs is about 
as big as the head of a pin. Even at this 
early stage he knows what parts will de- 
velop into the head, wings or legs. By 
damaging the proper cells with a hair- 
thin beam of X rays, he can make the 
chick into a cyclops. He can prevent 
wings from growing, or he can make the 
legs fuse together into a kind of tail. 

Three Heads to Order. To make a two- 
headed monster, Dr. Wolff lets the em- 
bryo develop normally for two or three 
days. Then he makes a microscopic slice 
in the part that will grow into the chick’s 
head. Three-headed monsters can be made 
in this way. So can four-legged or four- 
winged chicks. 

Most of the unnatural chicks live to the 
hatching point, and some of the simpler 
ones may live longer. But Dr. Wolff is not 
interested in raising circus attractions. 
The purpose of experimental teratology, 
he says, is to learn why and how monsters 
develop so that the processes can be re- 
versed. Explains Dr. Wolff: “A train passes 
too quickly for us to find out anything 
about it while it is moving. To derail the 
train is a violent method, but this gives us 
a chance to study parts of the mecha- 
nism."" He hopes that his tortured eggs 
will teach physicians how to counter- 
act prenatal infections which sometimes 
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Eyes made to order. 
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Pall Mall filters the smoke 
but never the fun of smoking 


Mildness is a pleasure with 

PALL MALL because PALL MALL’s 
greater length filters the smoke— 

but never the fun of smoking. You get 
every bit of the flavor that makes 
smoking a pleasure while PALL MALL’s 
greater length of traditionally fine 
tobaccos travels the smoke further, 
filters the smoke and makes it mild. 

So don’t miss the fun of smoking. 
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Two symbols of hospitality wherever 
gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 
courteously poured by a full-blooded 
Indian Chief. 
Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
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he ministered to elegantly by a plumed 
Coffee Boy. 
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This is the atmosphere you 


of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 
what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 
are ready and waiting when you come 
You'll be welcome! 
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result in the birth of defective children. 
As the world moves deeper into the atomic 
age, there is increasing danger to human 
embryos from radiation. Dr. Wolff’s ex- 
periments may lead to discoveries which 
will minimize the effects of such radia- 
tion on generations yet unborn. 


Chemists, Run! 


Creating new heavy elements is a sci- 
entific tour de force that gets harder 
and harder as the easier possibilities are 
knocked off the list. When Chemist Paul 
R. Fields of the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory got into the game last year, all 
the elements above uranium (No. 92 and 
nature’s heaviest) through element No. 
ror (mendelevium) had already been 
synthesized.* He knew that the next can- 
didate, element No. 102, would be the 
toughest yet. Last week, in a joint release 
of Argonne, Britain’s Harwell laboratory 
and Sweden’s Nobel Institute for Physics, 
a U.S.-British-Swedish team sparked by 
Fields reported the creation of element 
102. Their method involved footwork 
well as physics. 

Overstuffed Atom. Fields and his col- 
league Arnold Friedman decided that the 
best bet would be to bombard curium 
with carbon ions in a cyclotron. This 
would be quite a trick; curium, element 
No. 96, is itself synthetic and intensely 
radioactive. If any of it were fattened 
into element 102, the fragile, overstuffed 
atoms would predictably disintegrate in 
a few minutes. 

Fields and Friedman interested British 
Chemist John Milsted, who wangled 
some time on the Stockholm cyclotron, 
the only one in operation capable of 
projecting a sufficiently intense beam of 
carbon ions. Milsted also undertook the 
tricky job of making curium into a thin 
film, and sandwiching it between alumi- 
num foil to form a suitable target. The 
apparatus was arranged so that any atoms 
of element 102 formed would be knocked 


* The number of protons in the nucleus de- 
termines the number of a chemical element. 
Hydrogen has one proton; uranium has 92. For 
each proton, each atom has one electron. The 
number and pattern of the electrons, which are 
arranged in shells around the nucleus, control 
the element’s chemical properties. If the outer 
shell is complete, with room for no more elec- 
trons, the element is a “noble” gas (helium 
neon, argon, krypton, xenon and radon) that 
forms no chemical compounds. A single electron 
in the outermost shell makes the element a 
highly reactive alkali metal (lithium, sodium, 
potassium, rubidium and cesium), In 1869 Rus- 
sian Chemist Dmitri Mendeléeff noted these 
relationships of the elements, and, without 
knowing anything of electrons, arranged the ele- 
properties in the theoretical Men- 
which has proved basi- 


ments by 
deléeff Periodic Table, 
cally correct 

By almost all spaces in the table had 
been f 1 with elements found in nature. The 
four remaining blanks (Nos. 43, 61, 85 and 87) 
belonged to elements whose atoms are so un- 
stable (radioactive) that, if any once existed 
in nature, they have long since disappeared 
With the development of nuclear physics, the 
blanks were filled with elements created arti- 
ficially. This left only the transuranic (heavier 
than uranium) eclements for scientists to use 
as tests of their skill. 
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For fragile atoms, a 100-yard dash. 


out of the target and would stick to a 
“catcher foil,” a bit of plastic film. 

Juggler Technique. Element 102 dis- 
integrated so fast that a major problem 
was to prove that it had been created at 
all. The scientists developed a technique 
that would have done credit to a team of 
Japanese jugglers. After the curium had 
been bombarded for about 20 minutes, 
the Swedes shut down the cyclotron. As 
the concrete shield opened, a group of 
scientists, wearing gloves and dust masks 
against radioactivity, dashed into the cy- 
clotron chamber. One snatched the tar- 
get from the machine, another took it 
apart and passed it to a third, who 
extracted the catcher foil. The fastest 
runner, generally Swedish Chemist Len- 
nart Holm, then dashed roo yards to a 
waiting elevator. 

Upstairs the foil went into an apparatus 
that measured alpha particles from the 
disintegrating atoms. With practice, the 
scientists cut the total elapsed time to 
14 minutes, and enough of the newly 
created atoms remained to produce alpha 
particles. The scientists had their proof 
when these particles turned out to have 
almost exactly the energy that physical 
theory had predicted. Next, the plastic 
foil was burned away, the invisible resi- 
due dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
the acid then poured through a column 
filled with material that has varying at- 
traction for different chemical elements. 
When alpha particles were found coming 
from the place in the column predicted 
for element 102, the scientists could be 
sure that they had succeeded. 

They did not create much of it—only 
about 50 atoms or one billion-trillionth 
of an ounce. “Hardly a commercial quan- 
tity,” said Chemist Fields. Asked why he 
and his friends went to such trouble, he 
said with a happy smile: “Well, discovery 
of a new element is considered a_ big 
thing in some circles.” 
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| without direct sunlight, causes squinting natural light conditions, the light meter 
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mercifully. That’s why it’s such a cool, comfortable, 
relaxing relief to have E-Z-EyYeE Safety Plate Glass in 
your car. 

High on your E-Z-Eye windshield there's a transparent 
blue-tinted band that protects your eyes from sky glare, 
yet gives you clear vision ahead. 

Below the band (and in the other windows) this glass 
has a faint greenish tint that absorbs heat from the sun 
to keep you cooler in summer. 

Ask your car dealer to give you a trial run. E-Z-EYE is 
optional equipment on all General Motors cars. 
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Even on a hazy day, sky glare can wear you to a frazzle. 
And when thé sun is shining, its heat can pour in un- 
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10-Ton Pulpstone Chews Up Logs... makes pulp for paper products. Norton made the first mammoth 
pulpstone in 1926; in 1956 most of the world’s groundwood pulp was produced by Norton pulpstones. 


From the mammoth to the 





Rokide Spray Coatings protect metal surfaces from high tem- Tools for Tools. Norton grinding wheels sharpen the tools that 
peratures encountered in jets and rockets. ROKIDE’ ceramic make the product. Here a large milling cutter is sharpened by a 
coatings are another recently patented Norton development. Norton grinding wheel on a Norton grinding machine. 





Over 1000 Surfaces in an Automobile require grinding to achieve Tumbling Act cuts finishing costs. Here Norton TUMBLEX* abra- 
perfect fit and finish. Norton has been an essential supplier to sive is used for precision tumbling. Norton is a pioneer in modern 
the automotive industry for over 50 years. barrel-finishing materials and techniques. 
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Tiny Rokide Grinding Wheel finishes ball bearing bore no larger than a pinhole. 


This spindle-type grinding wheel is only .040" in diameter. 


tiny through the busy years 


It’s surprising how many different kinds of abrasive 
wheels the world needs. 

Here one wheel chews logs into pulp the other 
polishes holes of pinhole size in miniature bearings. Both 
are examples of Norton Company’s broad scope in sup- 
plying abrasives to industry. 

Did you know that Norton Company makes more than 
200,000 different kinds and sizes of abrasive products 
and that it has a continuous improvement program for 
all of them? The mammoth Norton pulpstone was a 
“first” in 1926. The miniature ROKIDE grinding wheel 
was a “‘first’”’ in 1956. Between the two are literally hun- 





Machines Obey Men. SWIVALIGN* electronic equipment on 
many Norton grinding machines automatically sets taper toler- 
ances as dictated by the operators — closer than eyes can see. 


to make your products bette 


dreds of “‘firsts’’ that helped some one industry or some 
one manufacturer make an improvement or cost reduc- 
tion in product or process. 

That’s why Norton sees its job as ‘making better prod- 
ucts to make your products better.” 
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Across the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants—Worcester, Masa.; Santa 
Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; France; 
Germany; Italy; Brazil, Behr-Manning Plants—Coated Abrasives 
and Behr-cat Tapes—Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; 
Northern Ireland; Argentina; Brazil. Electric Furnace Plants— 
Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
Quebec; Brazil, Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant— 
Worcester, Mass. Refractories and Electro-Products Plant— 
Worcester, Mass. Norton Pike Plant —Sharpening Stones—Little- 
ton, New Hampshire. Bauxite Mines— Bauxite, Arkansas. 


General Offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


*Trade-Morks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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Electronic waveform is an actual photograph 


in electronics...no substitute can do what copper does! 


The miracle of electronics depends on copper as on no other metal. For copper best carries the electrical 


impulses that activate the complex parts of radio and TV sets, radar and sonar equipment, intricate “brain 


machines” and countless other electronic devices. Copper and its alloys, too, make possible more economical 
mass production of these modern marvels. No other commercial metal can be formed, machined and 


solder-connected so easily. In electronics, as in so many other fields, no substitute can do what copper does! 


4 Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: Chase Brass & Copper Co. +» Kennecott Wire and Cable Co. 
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Little Girl, Big Voice 

What the audience at Seattle’s Colony 
Club saw in the spotlight was a little 
(4 ft. 11 in.) button-nosed Nisei girl in 
toreador pants white coat, with a 
pony tail that hung below her shoulders. 
What they heard when she began to sing 
was a booming. brassy voice that all but 
rattled the ice in the highballs. After the 
rousing chorus of Anything Goes, she 
slipped into a slow and smoky Fine and 
Dandy with a voice which she seemed to 
have husked up from somewhere in the 
floor. She was clean and limber on the 
ballads, bouncy and loud in the jump 
numbers. “You expect a high, tinkling 
voice,” said a reflective late drinker, “and 
she opens up and comes out at you.’ 

West audiences and critics who 
have been listening to 22-year-old Pat 
Suzuki for the last two years like to argue 
whether she has the style of Billie Holi- 
day, Jeri Southern, Judy Garland or Ethel 
Merman. The truth is that she sounds oc- 
casional echoes of all of them. But she 
also has a dead-sure sense of phrasing all 
her own and a warm-tinted, 
which own mellow 
the familiar lyrics she handles. 

Everything Pat. knows of professional 
singing she learned from listening to rec- 
ords on a battered portable phonograph. 
The California-born daughter of a Japa- 
farmer (almonds, and 
peaches), she passed the war years in a 
detention camp in Colorado, graduated 
from California's San Jose State College 
and lit out for New York and (she hoped) 
Europe before settling for a teaching ca- 
reer. In Manhattan her money dribbled 
away. To pay the rent Pat was willing to 
try anything, landed a walk-on spot in 
the road company of Teahouse of the 
August Moon. Cast members heard her 
after-hours warbling, urged her to go pro- 
fessional, She memorized The Rodgers and 
Hart Song Book, was signed by the Colo- 
ny at first hearing. 

In quick succession, Pat has made her 
U.S. and Canadian TV debuts, signed her 
first record contract (with Vik). “One 
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SINGER SUZUKI 
Down to the ice. 








thing I don’t want to do in music,” she 
says, “is to go in for the oh-how-sad-I-am- 
I've-lost-the-only-man-I've-ever-had, and 
I’m-covered-with-moss school of thing.” 
She knows just how she wants to sound: 
‘It’s like nudes in art; you can have 
them Manet’s way, in their purest form 
or you can have them Petty style.” Pat is 
hot after that big Manet style. 


Europe's New Divas 


For nearly a decade, those two warring 
soprano queens, Maria Meneghini Callas 
and Renata Tebaldi, have dominated the 
world of European (and U.S.) opera, leav- 
ing other postwar singers to peep about 
to find themselves honorable mention. 
But slowly, and largely unnoticed in the 
U.S., old Europe has fashioned a new 
crop of talented women singers. If none 
yet quite equals Callas, Tebaldi or the 
retired lioness of Wagnerian opera, Kir- 
sten Flagstad, all have developed personal 
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Up from the farm, out of the wings. 











styles that promise fresh views of the 
operatic literature. Among the best of the 
new divas: 

@ Dramatic Soprano Anita Cerquetti, 
26, has one of the most sumptuous voices 
to soar out of Italy since Tebaldi. Large- 
volumed and agile of voice, she scored 
her first major success in Bellini’s Norma 
at Verona four years ago, has since become 
a widely acclaimed guest singer of the 
standard Verdian repertory. Her voice has 
appealed to most critics as a cross be- 
tween Tebaldi’s “silky elasticity’ and Cal- 
las’ bite and thrust. Big-boned and fleshy- 
faced, she has been most often criticized 
for carrying too much weight to put 
across the dramatic illusion her roles call 
for. “When they pay me a million lire an 
evening,” says she, “I shall reduce.” 

@ Unlike Cerquetti, slim, dark-haired So- 
prano Clara Petrella, 32, has built her 
success as much on sheer dramatic ability 
as on her voice. Her voice is lyric rather 
than dramatic, and at La Scala she has 
become one of the foremost performers of 
contemporary music. At her best in lighter 
roles, she has recently turned histrionic, 
now longs to sing Minnie in Puccini's 
Girl of the Golden West. 

q California-born Mezzo-Soprano Irene 
Dalis has had a sharp and recent rise 
to operatic stardom. Two years ago she 
was an voice at the Berlin 
State Opera; she is now under contract 
with Berlin for two more seasons, She 
made her first Princess 
Eboli in Verdi's Don Carlo, and the Sex- 
ton’s Widow in Leos Janacek’s Jenufa, 
made her debut at the Metropolitan last 
spring as Eboli, will return there for 
several guest appearances next season. In 
Europe she has been such a spectacular 
overnight success, notes one British critic, 
that “she has only to be announced to 
fill the house.” 

@ Soprano Eugenia Ratti, 22, is the 
youngest of the current crop of Italian 
stars, The shapely daughter of a Genoa 
streetcar conductor, she joined La Scala 
three years ago, displayed a talent for the 
soubrette roles of Rossini and Donizetti 
and has moved some critics to predict 
that she will surpass Callas both as actress 
and singer. Her diction is flawless, her 
voice cool and clear as crystal. Her artistic 
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ideal is Callas, but she has a reservation 
“T still have a heart, Callas not. 
@ Dutch critics believe that no Italian 
singer can surpass light-timbred Dramatic 
Soprano Gré Brouwenstijn, 41, as an 
interpreter of Verdi. She was a rising star 
in Dutch radio and opera just before the 
war but did not get her big chance until 
1946, when The Netherlands Opera signed 
her. She made her reputation in // Tro- 


has 


vatore, Jenufa, branched into Wagnerian 
opera at Bayreuth with resounding suc- 
cess, is currently one of the busiest stars 
on this summer's festival circuit. 


@ Soprano Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, 34. 
was born north of Narvik, Norway, the 
daughter of a farmer. During the German 
invasion a Norwegian army officer quar- 
tered on the farm heard Aase 
over her chores, suggested that 

her voice trained. From 1942, when she 
went to occupied Oslo to study, until 
1948, she had no chance to sing in public. 
Then she began to astound critics in the 
concert halls, was picked up and trained 
by the Swedish Royal Opera. Her round 
tone has been compared to Flagstad’s. So 
far her voice lacks the dramatic thrust 
and her acting the intensity needed for 
Wagner's booming heroines. 

@ Grey-eyed Soprano Birgit Nilsson is 
five years older than Nordmo-Lévberg 
and a colleague of hers in the Royal 
Opera. Born on a Swedish farm, she 
had her career detoured by the 
war. She developed her repertory slowly 
after her 1944 debut, but now sings an 
impressively of roles: most 
of the great roles of Strauss, all the 
Wagnerian soprano parts, plus an assort- 
ment of new roles from contemporary 
works. Nilsson is touted chiefly as a so- 
prano whose range and big power come 
fitting Flagstad’s Wagnerian 
profile. Along with an opulent collection 
of, jewelry and antique furniture, her 
operatic earnings have brought her a taste 
for high life, which, she insists, is “not 
so extravagant as Tebaldi’s.” 

@ Tall, slim Mezzo-Soprano Christa Lud- 
wig, 29, has moved in two years from 
the German provincial opera houses to 
the position of one of the most sought- 
after singers in the Vienna State Opera. 
There she sings a varied repertory corre- 
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also 


wide range 


closest to 


sponding to the wide register of her 
big. bright voice, e.g., Marie in Berg's 


Wozzeck, Cherubino in The 
Figaro, Amneris in Aida, 
Cosi Fan Tutte. 

However different the new singers may 
be in style and range, they are remarka- 
bly alike (with the notable exception of 
Cerquetti) in being smarter-looking than 


Marriage of 
Dorabella in 





the ponderous prima donnas of other 
days. In Europe, as in the U.S., it is 
no longer enough for a soprano to plant 
her bulk stage center and belt out a 
big and beautiful sound. “Sometimes,” 
says an usher at Milan’s Casa Ricordi 


studios, “a voice penetrates through the 
thick glass doors. I get up and listen. I 
am never wrong. That fat lady who just 
went out, she sings like an angel. I don't 
remember her name I don't 


She's too fat to sing at La Scala.” 
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The Sponsor's Wife 


The sponsor's wife, in life and legend, 
is one of broadcasting’s most potent 
but Mrs. Kathryn Murray, 50, 
tops them all. Not content with behind- 
the-scenes power, Mrs. Murray plunged 
into TV herself as M.C. of her husband's 
show, The Arthur Murray Party. Without 
a smidgen of experience as an entertainer, 
she tried her hand at songs, dances, fancy 
patter, pantomime, knockabout acrobat- 
ics. The result is even more phenomenal: 
in seven Kathryn and the show 
have become such hardy TV perennials 
that the bills are now footed by a sponsor 
she is not married to. 

Like It or Lump It. Last week, on 
NBC for Bristol-Myers (Ipana_ tooth- 
paste), pint-sized (5 ft., 98 lbs.) Kathryn 
Murray catapulted through a sketch as 
a theater usherette pantomiming a gypsy 
musical, and rode herd on a typical Party: 
a swirl of waltzers, a specialty spot by 
Dancers Rod Alexander and Bambi Lynn 
an amateur ballroom-dancing contest 
tween three couples aged five to eleven, 
and, in the closing moments, an appear- 
ance by tall, erect Arthur Murray, 62, 
in time to waltz his wife away. 

This innocuous formula evokes the am- 
ateurish fun of a party at the local danc- 
ing class. Critics who do not like it can 
only lump it with the corny appeal of 
ABC's Bandleader Lawrence Welk. Yet 
for the last three summers, the Murrays 
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Statuesque 
the late Celanese Corp. of 
Camille Dreyfus, who 
years on radio's Celanese-sponsored Great 
ments in Music. Irked stockholders finally 
said Jean’s warbling 
a year. Jean quit, turned to charitable works 


Soprano 


cost Celanese $1,000,000 


Guest Paut HARTMAN 
Grandma bakes cookies at dawn 


have won a bigger share of the TV audi- 
ence than the winter shows they replaced, 


and last fortnight they out-Trendexed 
(by 11.6 to 7.8) Bandleader Welk him- 
self, one of TV's best drawing cards. 


Up at 6. Conquering new worlds is an 
old experience to Kathryn Murray. Her 
twin girls were twelve before she stirred 
out of a housewife’s role and joined her 
husband in running his Manhattan dance 
studio, Since then, thanks largely to her 
sparkplugging, the Murrays have built an 
empire of 450 studios piling up an annual 
$60 million in the U.S. and six 
countries. Between running the 
empire and helping to plan and rehearse 
the TV show, Kathryn has enough excess 
energy to rise daily at 6 a.m. in her Park 
Avenue apartment and bake cakes and 
cookies for Arthur to munch at the office. 

As a TV hostess, Kathryn leaves many 
a male viewer feeling that her fingers are 
clutching his lapels. But for sheer limb- 
risking vigor as a lady of 50 with five 





gross of 
foreign 


grandchildren, she is worth goggling at. 
In her pantomimic specialty, she has 
enacted cats, urchins and tramps, done 


somersaults, cartwheels and pratfalls, ca- 
reened on roller skates and horses, swung 
chandelier and a trapeze; acro- 
bats used her as a jump rope. Kathryn, 
an off-screen wit, belittles the on-screen 
Kathryn: “You just lend your body to 
anyone you know is strong.’ One of her 
daughters once asked: “Mother, do you 
think these things are really quite suita- 


from a 


ble?” Producer Murray thinks so. Says 
he: “When women see Kathryn on a 
trape: they visualize themselves on a 








trapeze.” Says Kathryn, “I hear I get 
a salary, but I haven’t seen it.” Arthur 
gives it as $1,500 weekly and says that he 
deposits it in their joint bank account. 





& tHe ArtTHUR MURRAYS 
swings from the chandelier at night. 
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Juan Guzman 
Mexico’s Paco MALGESTO 


For an itch, scratch. 


The Genial Mexican 


Unrehearsed as usual, M. C. Paco Mal- 
gesto sauntered into his Mexico City TV 
studio only 30 minutes before show time, 
glanced vaguely over the program and 
took to the air. Up wriggled his guest, 
an Uruguayan beauty queen named Eda 
Lorna. She was muffled in a red velvet 
robe from chin to trim ankle. “It says 
here,” said Malgesto politely, “that you 
dance the mambo in ballet style.” Eda 
impatiently corrected him: “I dance the 
mambo in sexy style,”’ dramatically ripped 
off her robe and with only a G-string to 
protect her from studio drafts, did her 
routine. Frantically Paco gestured for his 
cameramen, but they stood transfixed, and 
Eda danced inexorably on before the eyes 
of thousands of Mexicans. When the 
phones stopped ringing and the censors 
stopped roaring, Malgesto paid a 5,000- 
peso fine to the government for purvey- 
ing obscenity over the air, apologized 
sheepishly to the nation’s mothers and 
children, 

TV fans have come to expect dramatic 
accidents when they tune in on Paco 
Malgesto, the Arthur Godfrey of Mexico 
rolled into one. He appears on two of the 
country’s three TV networks for a grand 
total of 84 hours a week, spieling and 
laughing through a mixture of variety 
shows, bullfight commentaries, interview 
and quiz programs, and assorted sports 
shows. Paco almost never rehearses, 
believes in doing or saying on-screen 
what comes naturally (“When I itch, I 
scratch”), somehow has parlayed a com- 
bination of glibness, amiability and sports 
knowledge into nationwide fame and for- 
tune. (Paco reports his income as $60,- 
ooo a year, five times the salary of Mexi- 
co's President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines.) 

You're Another. A bouncy man of 4o, 
Paco was born Francisco Rubiales, got his 
start as a bullfight critic by taking the 
pseudonym Malgesto (meaning grimace) 
and unashamedly plagiarizing the work of 
Mexico's most popular critics. “So I be- 
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gan with 4o years’ experience, though I 
was only 21 years old,” says Paco. From 
newspapering he ad-glibbed his way into 
radio, mostly reporting sporting events to 
sports-happy Mexicans. When TV arrived 
in force seven years ago, Paco's genial 
personality went with the small screen 
the way a hot sauce goes with enchiladas. 

Lapses that might have cut short the 
careers of some scarcely detract from Paco 
Malgesto’s prestige. One day, as he walked 
through a bullfight crowd with a portable 
microphone, he held out the mike to a 
stranger, who said, “You are a stupid 
bastard.” “No sir,” replied Paco, “it -is 
you who are the bastard,’ and handed 
the mike back to the stranger. The pair 
traded obscenities for five minutes. That 
one cost Paco a 1,000-peso fine. 

Last week on his new show called The 
Album of Paco Malgesto, alert engineers 
cut off the sound just as Paco began to tell 
in detail why the police used to raid Mex- 
ico City burlesque shows, turned it back 
five minutes later after Paco had moved 
on to more discreet matters. 

Good from Fun. Outside the studio 
Malgesto lives a quiet life with his attrac- 
tive wife (Nightclub Singer Flor Sil- 
vestre), two small children and their pet 
parrots, baby lamb and two horses. He 
gets 1,000 fan letters a week, and is quick 
to put in a good—and powerful—word for 
good causes. When he introduced a priest 
who was struggling to raise a tiny church, 
the building fund was oversubscribed by 
the next day’s mail. Once he put an 
agonized mother on his program to appeal 
for the return of her kidnaped child. 
When she got home from the television 
studio, the baby was on her doorstep, 
safe and sound. Mexicans thank Paco 
Malgesto for that. 


Self-Defeat 


To keep tabs on TV’s most persistent 
and most boring feud, the Sunday-night 
duel between NBC’s Steve Allen and 
CBS’s Ed Sullivan, the TV_ industry 
checks the Monday-morning Trendex rat- 
ings and awards the battle stars to the 
show that captured more viewers, Last 
week the broadcasters learned from pulse- 
taker A.C. Nielsen Co. a crucial fact the 
viewing public knew a long time ago. As 
many as 14 times within the hour, Nielsen 
deduced, audiences switch from Sullivan 
to Allen and back. The average viewer 
remains “loyal” to one of the shows only 
four minutes at a stretch. The discovery 
makes a mockery of overall ratings for 
the one-hour variety shows, since the 
“defeated” program may well have cap- 
tured more viewers than the “winner” at 














any one of several peak moments. The | 


other sponsor-sobering conclusion: view- 
ers are not looking at commercials in 
either case. 

In contrast, Nielsen found, opposing 
network shows that do not lend them- 
selves to shuttle sampling, e.g., dramatic 
shows, situation comedies, attract con- 
sistent levels of “loyalty” during their 
full-time periods. Moreover, their audi- 
ences are likely to see the commercials 
all the way through. 


Are you 
ready to play 
a 


tournament 


U.S. ROYAL SPECIAL 


If you could use a few precious extra yards on 
your woods and long irons, the U. S. Royal 
Special is for you. Developed for tournament 
play, this ball is now gaining popularity with 
good golfers everywhere. Hit with a crisp, firm 
swing, the Royal Special flies just a few yards 
farther. New high-energy rubber thread is the 
inside secret. This also means straight and true 
flight. Its armor-tough cover lasts far longer. 
And new X-55 paint washes bright white, 
round after round. Your Pro carries the 
Special as well as other U. S. Royals—one is 
bound to be perfect for your swing and game. 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y, 
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CREATING THE FUTURE 





racing the meteor 


At supersonic speeds, aircraft and guided missiles gen- 
erate tremendous heat from surface friction. How to keep 
them from disintegrating, as speeds increase, becomes a 
problem of material and design. 

Toaid the aircraft industry in this field, where new types 
of lightweight, high strength airframes and structural 
components must be developed, The Budd Company’s 
Defense Division is bringing exceptional experience in 
the design and fabrication of metals. This Budd activity 
is also engaged in the development of nuclear equipment 
for commercial and military purposes. Engineering and 
metallurgical research are supported by modern manu- 
facturing facilities. 

This is an expansion of Budd’s participation in the 
aircraft industry, which for several years has included 
the manufacture of afterburners and other structural 
components for jet engines. 


MANY-SIDED BUDD INDUSTRY 

The creative engineering talents which brought about 
the all-steel automobile body and the stainless steel 
railway passenger car are now being employed in many 
new and diverse activities. 

Among them, the development and production of ma- 
chines and systems for the employment of products of 
nuclear technology ... and the devising of methods and 
structures for “environmental testing”, increasingly 
needed to keep pace with technological advances. 

In addition, through its subsidiary, the Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Corporation, Budd has become an im- 
portant supplier of insulating materials, and molded and 
laminated plastics to the electrical, aircraft, electronic 
and many other industries. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 
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Loyal, Helpful, Kind... ~ 


The big boom of the aerial bomb still 
echoed through the hills around Valley 
Forge Park, Pa. when a 160-piece Boy 
Scout band struck up the national anthem. 
Four Eagle Scouts stepped forward to 
unfurl a huge American flag. At that in- 
stant, hundreds of other flags appeared 
at the tops of poles scattered throughout 
a vast city of tents. Thus, last week, 
52,000 Boy Scouts, participants in the 
biggest out-of-classroom educational enter- 
prise in the U.S., opened the Fourth Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree. 

Though the jamboree was American, 
boys had come from as far as Brazil, 
Greece and Iran to take part. One group 


“No, thank you, sir! Sorry, sir! I am 
a Scout, and a Scout never accepts tips 
for being helpful.”’ Startled but impressed, 
Boyce decided to look into this Scout 
business farther, found that Lieut. Gen- 
eral Sir Robert Baden-Powell had or- 
ganized Britain’s first Scout troop on 
Brownsea Island two years before. Baden- 
Powell conceived his idea when, serving 
as head of the British Constabulary in 
South Africa, he found that the callow, 
city-bred boys sent him from home needed 
training in the simplest principles of dis- 
cipline and woodcraft before they could 
be used as police officers. When Boyce re- 
turned to Chicago, he began a campaign 
to start the Boy Scouts of America, 
Illustrator Daniel Beard already had 





Scouts at VALLEY Force JAMBOREE 


same problems that faced Moses in man- 
aging the Exodus. There is a similar effort 
involved in keeping up morale and dis- 
cipline. There is the same need to dispel 
almost universal fear of death from thirst 
or privation. There are those brave, tragic 
figures who collapse by the side of the 
road and gasp: ‘Go on without me. I can’t 
make it.’” But millions of boys wore 
their fleur-de-lis emblems proudly, mil- 
lions of parents watched astonished as 
their sons developed knowledge and skills 
never taught in schools, and the interna- 
tional motto “Be Prepared’’ became a 
household phrase. 

Today, under Chief Scout Executive 
Arthur A. Schuck, 62, a Scout careerman, 
U.S. membership is over 4,500,000. The 
long pull from Tenderfoot to Eagle now 
involves programs in electronics, mechan- 
ics and TV repair and a course in atomic 





Russel Hamilton 


Seventeen miles of hot dogs, $12,000 worth of ice cream, 559,250 quarts of milk. 


of eight Eskimos traveled 6,000 miles by 
kayak, plane, train, bus and automobile. 
The boys practiced shooting, cracked bull 
whips, performed Indian dances, swapped 
such items as leather wallets, shoulder 
patches and pet toads. Each region had 
its own camp, and each camp its own 
special entrance—a huge Mayflower for 
New England, a Mississippi River steam- 
boat for Tennessee, a corral fence draped 
with antlers and animal skins for Mon- 
tana. The logistics of the jamboree would 
have staggered George Washington's frost- 
bitten soldiery—2o freight-car loads of 
charcoal for campfires, 17 miles of hot 
dogs, 752 tons of nonperishable food, 
$12,000 worth of ice cream and 559,250 
quarts of milk. 

Out of the Fog. The organization that 
has become such a vast international in- 
stitution (over 6,500,000 Scouts in 62 
countries) really began for the U.S. one 
night in 1909 when Chicago Publisher Wil- 
liam D. Boyce got lost in the London fog. 
Suddenly a boy appeared before him, led 
him to his destination, and when offered a 
shilling tip snapped to attention and said: 
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his “Sons of Daniel Boone” with “forts” 
and “stockades” dotted across the coun- 
try and hundreds of boys emulating the 
deeds of Boone, Kit Carson and Davy 
Crockett. There were also the “Indians” 
of Naturalist-Writer (Wild Animals I 
Have Known, etc.) Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton, who wanted boys to “discover, pre- 
serve, develop, and diffuse the culture of 
the Redman.” Beard and Seton fell in 
with Boyce’s booming campaign. When the 
Boy Scouts of America was finally 
launched, its first national council boasted 
such names as Admiral Dewey, John 
Wanamaker, William Howard Taft and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Brave & Tragic. The nation soon grew 
accustomed to having its sons disappear 
into the woods for mysterious campfire 
powwows, struggle with all sorts of exotic 
knots, make fire without matches, proclaim 
that they were trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent. An 
occasional adult scoutmaster complained. 
“The man in charge of a group of boy 
hikers,” wrote one, “has somewhat the 


energy will soon be added. But for all 
the changes in the official Boy Scout 
Handbook for Boys, the basic aims of the 
movement are still those stated by Baden- 
Powell: “To help in making the rising 
generation, of whatever class or creed, 
into good citizens.” 


Something for the President 
A less curious lad might have let him- 
self go to intellectual seed on a diet of 
comic books and TV westerns. But when 
seven-year-old Bruce Frankel of Inter- 
laken, N.J. was kept home from school 
last fall with a kidney infection, he took 
to watching television quiz shows. One 
day he announced: “Presidents are my 
category.’ He began reading up on the 
men of the White House, with all the en- 
thusiasm of a young Harry Truman. 
Soon he could not only reel off the 
names of the Presidents in order and 
without a slip, but he also mastered their 
dates, parties, terms, major accomplish- 
ments. When he got better, his parents 
took him driving around the Jersey coun- 
tryside. One day in nearby Elberon (pop. 
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985), the Frankels came across a wooden 
sign in the window of an old | 
garage, bearing the crude message: 
Upon THE SITE OF THE FRANCKLYN | 
In WHIcH PRESIDENT 
James A. GARFIELD 
Diep Sepr. 19TH, 1881. 


With the indignation of the historian, 
Bruce decided this was a “silly plaque” 
to mark the spot where Garfield, dying of 
wounds from bullets fired at him by an 
assassin in Washington's old Sixth Street 
railroad station, had been sent by his 
physicians in a last vain hope that the sea 
air might save his ebbing life. Last week, 
having started with a contribution from 
his own weekly so¢ allowance, Bruce 
was in the midst of a campaign to raise 
funds for a memorial worthy of a Presi- 
dent. In time he wants to collect “several 
hundred dollars” (he now has $22) which 
he intends to turn over to a historical 
association so that some day James A. 
Garfield, zoth President of the U.S., 
will get “a real stone like other Presi- 
dents have.” 


Spanish Ordeal 


Of the many visiting American pro- 
fessors who have taught in Europe, few 


have had a more distinguished group | 


of students than Economist Wayne Mc- 
Naughton of U.C.L.A. Attending his 
course on all-round American-style execu- 
tivemanship at Madrid's School of Indus- 
trial Organization were some of Spain's 
most prominent businessmen and _poli- 
ticians, e.g., Lawyer Buenaventura Fer- 
nandez Crehuet, member of the Cortes, 
and Dr. Francisco Javier Fernandez Avila, 
brother of the director of the govern- 
ment’s Industrial Productivity Commission. 
Though he had to work through an inter- 
preter, McNaughton thought he was get- 
ting along just fine—until one day he 
decided to give the class a test. 

No sooner had he written his ten ques- 
tions on the blackboard than twelve of 
his 16 students began following an old 


Spanish custom by discussing the ques- | 
tions aloud and threshing out their an- 


swers. During the whole two hours they 
peered at one another's papers, passed 
around notes, kept up a constant chatter. 
McNaughton begged in vain for silence. 
When he asked three of the most recalci- 


trant students to move to other desks, one | 


flatly refused. Finally, the desperate pro- 
fessor implored his interpreter to inter- 
vene. Scandalized, the interpreter declared 
that he could not possibly tell his social 
superiors how to behave. 

The whole affair was soon all over 
Madrid. At one point McNaughton told 
the press that he had even complained 
to the director of the school, only to be 
reprimanded for giving such prominent 
men a test in the first place. But last week 
McNaughton faced one more ordeal be- 
fore leaving for home: final examinations. 
Said he resignedly: “They’re just a for- 
mality. I’ve been ordered not to base my 
grades on the exams. I couldn’t anyhow. 
They're all going to compare answers, and 
I can’t flunk anyone.” 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 





...of meat at 40° below zero 


Moving millions of pounds of meat in and out of this giant refrigerated 
Chicago warehouse is the rugged year-around assignment of a fleet of CLARK 
electric-powered fork lift trucks. Temperatures range from 40 degrees below zero 
in the cold rooms to 75 or more degrees above outside. Dependability under 
extreme variations of heat and cold is one reason this company and thousands 
of other firms all over the world use CLARK material handling units exclusively. 





...and steel slag at 2700° above 


Even greater temperature variations characterize this job. The machine shown, 
a Clark-built MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel, is removing red-hot slag from the open- 
hearth furnaces of a Canadian steel plant. Temperature of the slag: 2,700 to 
2,800 degrees! At other times the MICHIGAN loads material into the furnaces, 
cleans up refuse—even goes outside the plant in winter to plow snow. 


Michigan is a registered trade mark of 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 
To the Meat-Packing and Steel Industries 


AS TO ALL INDUSTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 
The Leader in Material Handling Equipment 









CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 
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MEDICINE 





Smoking & Cancer (Contd.) 

The U.S. Public Health Service, usually 
encased in a plaster cast of bureaucratic 
caution, took a relatively bold step last 
week. On the smoking-and-cancer ques- 
tion, it advanced from its guarded 1954 
position (“some evidence of a statistical 
association”), last week announced: 
“There is an increasing and consistent 
body of evidence that excessive cigarette 
smoking is one of the causative factors in 
lung cancer. . . and there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the incidence of lung 
cancer and the amount smoked." 

Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney made 
this statement because of PHS concern 
“with broad factors which substantially 
affect the health of the American people.” 
He was careful to add that “smoking is 
not the only cause of lung cancer.”’ There- 
fore, “more research is needed to identify, 
isolate and try to eliminate the factors in 
excessive cigarette smoking which can 
cause cancer.” 

The PHS added pointedly that Dr. 
Burney’s statement, with supporting data, 
will be sent to state health officers and 
others in public health work “as a further 
step in bringing the matter of smoking and 
lung cancer to public attention.” 


Sealed for Science 

From a sealed chamber like the cabin 
of a rocket ship, and from space-helmeted 
human guinea pigs who live in it, medical 
researchers at the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md. hope to learn 
answers to some fundamental questions 
about the body’s consumption of fuel and 
oxygen. So far, only fragmentary data, 
e.g., resting (basal) and a few other 
metabolic rates, have been recorded. But 
N.1LH. scientists expect to find out how 





much oxygen a man uses and how many 
calories he burns in walking a mile, soly- 
ing a brain-twisting problem or perform- 
ing some of the everyday activities of 
living. 

The first round-the-clock volunteer for 
the special chamber at the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
at Bethesda, Md. was Jerry Duerksen, a 
stocky young (20) Mennonite and con- 
scientious objector from Mountain Lake, 
Minn. Volunteering for two years in lieu 
of military service, Duerksen donned a 
plastic space helmet with aluminum frame 
and lived for 24 hours in the chamber. 
Air, all its component gases carefully 
measured in advance, flowed under an 
apron at the bottom of the helmet. When 
Duerksen exhaled, his spent breath passed 
through a tube set in the top of the hel- 
met to continuous gas analyzers outside. 
Recording pens showed how much oxygen 
he burned, and how much carbon dioxide 
he produced with each change of activity. 

The test chamber contained most of 
the comforts of home—though some in 
sharply modified form, There was a bed, 
a work-top desk, a phonograph (with 
Duerksen’s choice of rock-'n’-roll records), 
a treadmill, a refrigerator and a commode. 
The refrigerator contained precisely meas- 
ured liquid formula containing 2,207.5 
calories, which Duerksen drank with a s 
per passed through an “elephant’s trunk” 
attached to the helmet. He also used the 
trunk for access to his face while brushing 
his teeth and shaving. 

A picture window on one side of the 
chamber for the observers and technicians 
running the experiment deprived Duerk- 
sen of all privacy, except when he wanted 
to use the commode; then he could draw 
a screen. He carefully stored urine and 
feces in a second refrigerated compart- 





Walter Bennett 


VOLUNTEER DUERKSEN IN SEALED METABOLIC CHAMBER 
Sleeping takes a lot of energy. 
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ment; like every drop of water he used, 
they had to be weighed and analyzed for 
clues to metabolic Duerksen 
proved to be a restless sleeper: one of the 
investigating doctors’ first surprises was 
to see how much energy he used just in 
turning over or thrashing around in bed. 
Also he used more than expected in brush- 
ing his teeth. 

Eventually, after testing a wide range 
of human subjects, both ailing and well, 
the doctors hope to solve such physio- 
logical puzzles as why one man may be 
slothful and a heavy eater, yet stay thin 
as a rail, while another, who eats less, 
piles on pounds. 


Polio: A Global Report 


When 1,500 of the world’s leading ex- 
perts gathered in Geneva last week for the 
fourth International Poliomyelitis Con- 
gress, they heard some good news and bad. 
The good: in countries using wide-scale 
vaccination, the disease is already on the 
decline. The bad: polio is breaking out in 
parts of the world where it has not 
previously been recognized. 

Polio is on the rise in the tropics and 
in the Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe. Specialists gave two explanations. 
The World Health Organization's Dr. An- 
thony M.-M. Payne argued that the in- 
crease is apparent, not real, and the result 
of better diagnosis. Vaccinventor Jonas 
Salk offered the second explanation. ‘This 
is a disease of civilization.” he said. “As 
countries adopt higher standards of public 
hygiene and sanitation, and infant mor- 
tality decreases, you get a greater number 
of children with no natural immunity 
against the disease.’’ This probably ex- 
plained recent polio flare-ups in parts of 
southern Europe and among upper-crust 
populations in South America. Soviet del- 
egates reported that this was the explana- 
tion for their country’s polio problem, 
acute only since 1955, and increasing in 
severity. Red China has been noting cases 
since 1952. 

75 Million Shots. Vaccines of the gen- 
eral type developed by Dr. Salk have 
been widely used only in the U.S., Cana- 
da, Denmark, Australia and Israel. Noting 
1956's 50% drop in polio in the U.S., the 
U.S. Public Health Service's Dr. Alexan- 
der Langmuir saw increasingly good re- 
sults ahead: “With increasing immuniza- 
tion of the population under go, a steady 
reduction in paralytic cases can be confi- 
dently anticipated.” Denmark, long hard- 
hit by polio, had the brightest progress 
report; 99% of children up to the age of 
nine and 90% of all Danes aged ten to 4o 
have had shots 
curs only sporadically. Around the world, 
75 million people have had one or more 
shots of vaccine. 

Most delegates favored a Salk-type 
(killed-virus ) vaccine. but there was still 
some argument as to how best to make it 
safe. The U.S. uses the Mahoney strain, 
which is as safe as any other if actually 
killed, but is a vicious cause of paralysis 
if live virus accidentally gets through. 
Britain avoids Mahoney like the plague, 
uses a strain that causes less paralysis 


processes. 


and the disease new oc- 
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even if live particles get through. So does 
Europe generally. 

No Needles. Proponents of a live but 
attenuated virus, in a vaccine made to be 
taken by mouth, predicted a swing to 
their method. Cincinnati's Dr. Albert Sa- 
bin (Tre, Oct. 15) suggested that his 
method might be the answer for poor 
countries whose people cannot afford three 
Salk shots at $1 each, or where migrant 
populations cannot be brought together 
three times at the right intervals. 


Figures & Fluorides 

Citizens who want to get their teeth 
into solid facts on effects of water fluorida- 
tion had their answer last week in a 28- 
page pamphlet by a statistician who has 
at his fingertips more figures on health 
and disease, life and death, than any man 
living: Louis Israel Dublin. 


Dr. Dublin’s conclusion: the case for - 


fluoridation is watertight. 

It was one of the most authoritative 
blows yet struck for the pro-fluoride 
side in the passionate U.S.-wide contro- 
versy over doctoring public drinking wa- 
ter. For half a century Lithuanian-born 
Dr. Dublin, 74, has been translating sta- 
tistics into weapons for the war against 
disease. From 1909 to 1952, as head of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s sta- 
tistical branch, he amassed data from the 


* health records of 30 million policyholders. 
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From Control to Plans. Statistician 
Dublin’s punch-card tabulators accurately 
foresaw, 20 years in advance, the great 
U.S, decline in the incidence of TB. He 
was among the first to focus attention on 
the growing menace of diabetes and the 
role of obesity in shortening life, and he 
sometimes spotted epidemics-in-the-mak- 
ing in faraway cities before local health 
officers did. A stocky, peppery father of 
four, he cried alarm in the ‘30s over the 
déclining U.S. birth rate, persuaded birth- 
control proponents to change their pitch 
to planned parenthood, and was delighted 
when the post-World War II baby boom 
invalidated his forecast that the U.S. 
would become a nation of oldsters. 

Now retired from Metropolitan but still 
working hard, Dr. Dublin dug into the 
fluoridation controversy, spent a year in 
Statistical research. In his report (Water 
Fluoridation: Facts, Not Myths, pub- 
lished by Manhattan's Public Affairs Com- 
mittee), he likens the opposition to fluori- 
dation to the bombing of Cotton Mather’s 
house in 1721 because Mather urged vac- 
cination against smallpox, and the early 
20th century fanaticism that drove public 
health workers out of some towns for 
advocating chlorination of water. 

Statistician Dublin’s most sweeping sta- 
tistic: “Next to the common cold, tooth 
decay is probably the most universal 
disease suffered by mankind.” His most 
precise: men and women aged 4o to 44 
who have spent their lives in areas with 
naturally fluoridated water average only 
three missing teeth; those in non-fluoride 
communities average 14. Tooth decay has 
declined 54% to 60% among youngsters 
in city after city where fluoridation has 
been practiced for about ten years. 
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Pau! Popper 


Dr. CHARLEs Stevens & CHILDREN aT GERMAN MEASLES PARTY 
Happy infection to you. 


By the Bathtubful. Are fluorides poi- 
sonous? Yes, says Dr. Dublin—in the 
same way as common salt, oxygen and 
water, which “can kill you if you get too 
much of them.” But, he adds, “to absorb 
a lethal amount of fluoridated water would 
require drinking 50 bathtubfuls at a sit- 
ting ... To produce even the mildest 
symptoms of fluoride poisoning would re- 
quire that the victim swallow two-and-a- 
half bathtubfuls . . . during a single day.” 

Dr. Dublin's smallest statistic is his 
most impressive. Searching for cases where 
any harm to health, even among the aged 
and ailing, is attributable to fluorides, he 
found not one. 


Catch It If You Can 


Eileen Dicks of Cookham, 30 miles 
west of London, rang up Betty Stevens in 
nearby Maidenhead. ‘I thought you’d like 
to know—we have a lovely case of Ger- 
man measles,” she said. “Oh, how lovely!” 
said Mrs. Stevens. “Charles will be de- 
lighted. We'll be over next week to catch 
them.” So Colleen Dicks, who had been 
threatened with cancellation of her ninth 
birthday party last week because she had 
German measles, had a party after all. As 
she blew out the nine candles Colleen pre- 
sumably sent a virus-laden breath over 
Guest of Honor Antonia Stevens, Colleen 
also bestowed infectious kisses on Antonia 
and her brother Mark. 

The party was the idea of Antonia’s 
father, Dr. Charles Stevens, who firmly 
believes that the way to protect his daugh- 
ters against the danger of having stillborn 
or malformed children as a result of Ger- 
man measles (rubella) infection early in 
pregnancy (Time, Dec. 31) is to make 
sure they catch the disease long before 
they are married. So far the virus has not 
been grown well enough to prepare a vac- 
cine, so the only way a girl can get a case 
—and lifelong immunity—is from direct 
exposure to another victim. If Antonia 


catches it, incubation will take up to 24 
days. By then, her three older sisters will 
be home from school. Said Dr. Stevens: 
“If our luck holds, either Antonia or Mark 
should be ready to pass on the spots to 
the others.” Antonia protested: “I don’t 
want measles—I don’t want to be ill.” But 
brother Mark rebuked her. “Daddy says 
you must. It’s all something to do with 
babies. They might be ill.” 


Tick Time 


Myrna Ann Tubby, 3, a Choctaw pa- 
poose from the reservation at Philadel- 
phia, Miss., was as slack as a rag doll when 
she was admitted to the Mississippi Medi- 
cal Center at Jackson. She was completely 
paralyzed, she did not cry and probably 
could not have done so even if in pain. 

At first doctors thought of poison or 
polio. But a bright young resident physi- 
cian, hearing Myrna’s parents describe 
how the paralysis had crept up to her 
head, remarked: “It sounds like tick pa- 
ralysis, so be sure to look for a tick.”’ At- 
tendants found an engorged tick embedded 
in Myrna’s hair, its head deep in her scalp. 
A doctor sprayed the area with ethyl 
chloride, which froze the tick so that it 
could not burrow deeper (as ticks do 
when disturbed), worked it out with a 
pair of tweezers, taking care not to break 
off the head. Within little more than an 
hour, Myrna was twitching her legs and 
whimpering. Next day she went home, 
fully recovered. 

Tick paralysis is caused by a venom 
that the female tick is believed to secrete 
only when producing eggs. It affects chil- 
dren more severely than adults. Myrna 
Tubby’s tick proved to be Dermacentor 
variabilis, common in the southeastern 
U.S. (other areas have closely related 
species), and superabundant at this sea- 
son. For parents removing ticks, doctors 
prescribe; gloves, tweezers, and extreme 
care to get the tick’s head out. 
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Can your product use 


How BEMIS flexible packaging 
adds an extra dimension to sales 





FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS make farmers LADDER OF SUCCESS! The maker of an ingen- 
buy their feed in Bemis dress-print bags. ious multi-purpose ladder came to Bemis. . . 
Stitched into dresses, they keep farm and got a package that doubles as a self-selling 
women at the height of fashion...keep display unit. There’s a complete, printed “how- 
feed sales up, too! Could a Bemis flex- to” demonstration on the package, making it a 
ible packaging idea put double-life into constant, effective salesman. All this and protec- 
your product's selling effort? tion, too! That’s Bemis flexible packaging. 
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DOUBLE UP AND DOUBLE SALES! Gloves and scarf. Swim- 
suit and beach coat. Alert merchandisers put related items to- 
gether in Bemis double-pocket poly packages and make two 
sales grow where only one grew before! Like bread and butter, 
bigger profits just naturally seem to go with Bemis flerible 
packaging ideas. Why not write to Bemis Product Develop- 
ment about your packaging problem? No obligation, of course. 






WHERE FLEXIBLE 
PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN 


Bemis may already be 
making the better package 
you need... write to: 
Product Development, 

408 Pine Street, 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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IVAN ALBRIGHT’S MARY BLOCK 


More Than a Portrait 


Chicago’s sawed-off, white-fringed Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright is noted for painting 
old bottles, dead fish, seaweed, rot and 
decay with a relentlessly realistic brush. 
When human beings squirm into his 
paintings, he makes them look as if they 
had just been removed from a freshly 
opened grave. Now, at 60, Albright has 
painted a commissioned portrait (his 
first) of a woman—alive. 

The courageous sitter is Chicago Art 
Patron Mary Block, daughter of the late 
Adman Albert Lasker, wife of an Inland 
Steel Co. vice president and director, 
Leigh Block. Undaunted by such Albright 
canvases as /nto the World There Came 
a Soul Called Ida, the study of a time- 
battered prostitute, That Which I Should 
Have Done I Did Not Do, the portrait of 
a moldy door, and the flotsam-and-jetsam- 
cluttered watercolor, Ak God—Herrings, 
Buoys, the Glittering Sea, Mary Block 
put her best face forward and hoped. 
Albright put aside (temporarily) his work 
in progress of the past twelve years 
(Time, Aug. 9, 1954), the still-unfinished, 
cosmically titled Poor Room—There Is 
No Time, No, End, No Today, No Yes- 
terday, No Tomorrow, Only the Forever, 
and Forever, and Forever, Without End, 
and went to work. 

Lavish with time (his wife was Jose- 
phine Medill Patterson, daughter of the 
founder of New York's Daily News), Al- 
bright tackled the portrait with his cus- 
tomary punctilio. For the first six months, 
Mrs. Block sat five times a week, two 
hours a sitting, then came twice a week 
for the next 18 months. Albright rigged 
up an ingenious arrangement of black 
window shades that allowed him to con- 
centrate the eerie light exactly where he 
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wanted it. He brandished up 
to 25 brushes at a sitting, 
most of them not much 
thicker than an eyelash, ap- 
plied them to a palette con- 
sisting of little mounds of 
paint no bigger than a pim- 
ple. It took two years to 
finish the portrait. 

In the Blocks’ opulent, 
near-northside apartment, 
hung with the works of Pi- 
casso, Matisse, Bonnard, 
Vuillard, Degas, Van Gogh 
and Manet, the new por- 
trait of the lady of the 
house last week had the 
place of honor. Albright’s 
Mary Block cut) sits 
in a phosphorescent glow 
by a cluttered table with a 
clock turned away from her 
(because she was a clock 
watcher at sittings, and, Al- 
bright quips, “it makes the 
painting timeless”), grim, 
bejeweled, glaring back at 
her beholders, a macabre vision tinted 
with a pale green note of decay. 

“If I had merely wanted a portrait as 
such,” said a pleased Mrs. Block, “I would 
have had a color photograph taken. But 
I wanted one of the great artists of this 
country to do a suggestion of me, which 
would also be a great painting. I settled 
on Ivan as one of the outstanding artists 
in the U.S.” Some of Mrs. Block's friends 
were less pleased. Growled one guest: 
“Looks like a dead woman.” 


(see 


N 1946 angry members of Congress who 
cared little for modern art and even 

for some modern artists forced the 
State Department to cancel its overseas 
exhibitions of contemporary American art. 
It took eight years and calmer times to 
change the picture, but now the U.S. In- 
formation Agency is again giving modern 
artists their say abroad. What they are 
saying would upset some Congressmen just 
as much in 1957 as it did in 1946. 

Two contemporary American shows are 
on tour—one in Europe and another in the 
Far East. Last week the European exhibi- 
tion was touring Germany, after opening 
in Copenhagen; it will go on to London 
and Paris. The Asian edition was touring 
Japan, after opening in Seoul; it will go 
on to Manila and Wellington, N.Z. Both 
shows consist of varied works of four 
Pacific Northwest painters (Mark Tobey, 
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DAVID HARE’S BUSH OF ELEPHANTS 
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Morris Graves, Kenneth Callahan, Guy 
Anderson) and four New York sculptors 
(Rhys Caparn, David Hare, Seymour Lip- 
ton, Ezio Martinelli). Their paintings and 
sculptures range from simplified realism to 
completely non-objective works, but both 
shows have a strong list to the abstract. 

Fair indexes of the quality of the paint- 
ings are two canvases from the European 
exhibit—Tobey’s placid, cotton-soft Foun- 
tains of Europe and Callahan’s turbulent, 
semi-semi-objective Fiery Night (see color 
page). The sculpture is no less recherché. 
Not untypical are Lipton’s exotic Night 
Bloom, with its nickel-silver-on-steel pet- 
als closing with tropical luxuriance, and 
Hare's abstract bronze, Bush of Elephants, 
with its distorted suggestion of tusks and 
elephants’ ears (see cut). 

Such works are clearly not aimed at a 
mass audience, though Tobey’s delicate, 
calligraphic style and the general Orien- 
talism and mysticism of the Northwest 
painters were thought likely to be received 
sympathetically in the Far East. Aimed at 
letting the elite of Europe and Asia know 
the kind of art being produced in the U.S., 
the shows fortunately are accompanied by 
curators (Callahan is with the European 
exhibition) who can make explanations 
to at least a certain number of puzzled 
art-lovers. 

The shows have aroused neither scorn 
nor outraged contempt, and they have had 
serious attention from critics. But the gen- 
eral reaction of both press and public has 
been rather tepid and indifferent. Never- 
theless, the shows’ sponsors feel a sense of 
accomplishment. Said Collector Lawrence 
Fleischman, whose fine collection of Amer- 
ican paintings (Trae, Sept. 10) was sent 
abroad by USIA last year: “In this propa- 
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KENNETH CALLAHAN’S “FIERY NIGHT” 
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Examples of the power of a few words in print 


\\ hat happens when 
you catch a lady’s eyeP 


T WAS LIKE something out of Dickens—little boys of 
I ten jailed with veteran criminals. Here, in America, 
in the 20th century! Mrs. Brown grew angrier by the 
minute as she read about it in Reader’s Digest. Handing 
the magazine to her husband, she urged him, in the tone 
of a woman with a bee up her sleeve, to “do something 
about it!” 


The story was a plea to “Get the Children Out of 
Jail,” and her husband was in a position to try, for he 
was New York State Senator Lowell H. Brown. 


“Reader’s Digest started our fight on behalf of chil- 
dren,” writes Senator Brown. “Using that widely read 
article as ammunition, I introduced bills to get children 
out of jails, and to remove adult criminals from boys’ 
reformatories. Thanks to the power of a few words in 
print, young people under 16 are no longer detained in 
jails, and adult criminals are out of boys’ reform- 
atories, in New York.” 


Discussing similar reforms in many other states, 
James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons of 
the U. S. Department of Justice, has this to say: “The 
Digest made a direct contribution, since it awakened 
such a vast public to the problem.” 


Important things have a way of happening when 
people read about a cause, or a product, or an 
idea in Reader's Digest—and often the action is 
sparked by women readers. 

It isn’t surprising. Nowadays, 
when women have more school- 
ing than men, and when a third 
of our married women work out- 
side their homes, the American 
“woman’s world” grows larger 

and more interesting 

all the time. So you 

Fares would expect a wo- 
as § man’s favorite maga- 
zine to be the same as 
her husband's. It is. 

Reader's Digest is 
read by more men— 
and by more women 
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—than any other magazine in the world. More than 32 
million Americans read this magazine every month— 
and over 17 million of those readers are women. 

And people turn to’the Digest more often, too. A 
recent study* has shown that the average man reads 
his copy on 4.6 different days; the average woman, on 
5.8 different days. 

Every issue of the Digest is read at least 168 

million times—over 99,630,000 times by women 

alone. No other magazine studied, including those 
edited expressly for women, is turned to half as 
often by American women—or by American men. 

Women have faith in Reader’s Digest—the kind of 
faith that leads to action. And they respond to products 
as well as to causes they read about in its pages. 


Another case where a few words in print 
generated a lot of power 
In 1950 Reader’s Digest published an article about Mrs. 


Lane Bryant. It was simply a human-interest story 
about a woman who had pioneered in the fashion 





business. Yet it brightened the lives of hundreds of 


thousands of women and girls—and it gave a consider- 
able boost to Lane Bryant’s sales. Women already knew 
of Mrs. Bryant as the “inventor” of ready-to-wear 
maternity clothes. Less well known were other Lane 
Bryant fashions especially designed for tall women, 
chubby girls, and others cast in a generous mold. 

What happened when women read about these inno- 
vations in Reader's Digest? Lane Bryant stores doubled 
their sales of Tall Girl clothes in one year, and 150,000 
plump young ladies promptly joined the Lane Bryant 
Chubby Club. Mailings to expectant mothers quad- 
rupled that same year, and retailers and manufacturers 
all over the world began to pour inquiries and orders in- 
to Lane Bryant headquarters. 
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The selling power of words in print 


@ Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer had been selling at the rate 
of half a million dollars’ worth a year. Three weeks after 
Reader’s Digest published a Report to Consumers about 
it, sales jumped to a 20-million-dollar annual rate. 


The manufacturers of a rug cleaner, Glamorene, 
hoped eventually to reach a half-million-dollar annual 
volume. Then the Digest told its readers about Glamo- 
rene: more than /0 million dollars’ worth was sold the 
next year. 

An atmosphere of faith and confidence is essen- 

tial if an advertiser's message is to thrive and 

produce Hundreds of advertisers have 
found that the Reader's Digest provides such an 
atmosphere. 


results. 
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How National Cash Register 
used the power of Reader’s Digest 





National Cash Register has used 15 pages in Reader's 
Digest to explain to shoppers the operation of its new 
Change Computing Cash Register. 

S. C. Allyn, president of National, stated the com- 
pany’s objective this way: “Our problem was to reach 
the greatest possible number of shoppers with messages 
that would be seen, read, and understood. We used 
Reader’s Digest extensively because it has the greatest 
magazine readership—as well as the largest circulation 
in the world.” 


People have faith in 


fReader S Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
11 million copies bought monthly. 


*"A Study of Seven Publications,” conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. For a copy of the summary and highlights, write to 


Reader's Digest, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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almost all taxicabs rely on Rayon Hi-Test Tire Cord 





Taxicabs do just about the roughest kind of driving there is— run hotter at high road speeds. No wonder 9 out of 10 cars ride on 
stop and go, in city, through heavy traffic. Very often they are Rayon. For premium safety at no premium in price, insist on 
called upon in emergencies and they have to get places fast. RAYON HI-TESI1 


Tires. Every car manufacturer uses them as 
Rayon Hi-Test Tires are safe for taxicabs, and you know 


they’ re standard equipment on new models, American Rayon Institute, 
as tires Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


safer for you. Rayon only cord that actually grou tronger 


Be sure you ride on Rayon—world’s leading tire cord 








MARSHALL LOCKMAN—BLACK STAR 
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SURGEONS ROGERS & FULLER WITH GOLDEN BOY & INNARDS 


ganda battle today, Russia’s weakest point 
is that its artists have to create according 
to the way the government tells them. No- 
body who sees these shows can fail to 
understand that our artists paint the way 
they feel.” 


Golden Boy's Operation 

Golden Boy is a happy little statuary 
fellow only 30 in. tall, and nobody knows 
exactly how old he is. He has a plump, 
round belly, is full of grace, and in a per- 
petual state of adoration. When anyone 
picked him up he would jingle faintly as if 
things were rattling around inside him. 
Since Golden Boy was made in China in 
a period when temple priests liked to 
fill their statuary with symbols, Director 
Richard E. Fuller and Associate Director 
Millard Rogers of the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum grew more and more curious about 
what was inside. When X rays confirmed 
that there was more to Golden Boy than 
met the eye, Dr. Fuller’s curiosity became 
unbearable. He decided to operate. 

One day last week in the museum's 
basement, surrounded by museum staffers 
and Chinese and Japanese scholars, Direc- 
tor Fuller placed the wood boy face down 
on an improvised operating table and made 
his incision with a sharp, small-bladed 
knife. Ultraviolet examination had shown 
that Goldex Boy had already undergone 
an operation, and Fuller cut along the old, 
virtually imperceptible scar.* He cut care- 
* Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum of Art 
owns a similar statue that shows sears of four 
operative incisions. Its innards, if were 
removed before the Met got it in 1942. 
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fully through a top layer of paint (prob- 
ably put on 700 or 800 years ago), then 
through a layer of gesso, a layer of lacquer, 
one of bronze and finally of the statue’s 
original gold. After 30 minutes he lifted 
out a 2-in.-by-4-in. rectangular section of 
the boy’s back and poked inside with a 
pair of tongs. 

He pulled out many things: crumbling 
papers with writing in Tibetan and the 
rare Lan Cha type of the Indic alphabet, 
raw silk, strips of colored cloth, a chain of 
silver emblems, a bronze mirror, a faded 
silken bag made up in the shape of a 


human stomach containing a bewildering | 


collection of pieces of metal, woods, seeds 
and beads. 

Analysis rapidly disclosed that the writ- 
ten material consisted of charms and 


prayers; the other objects were symbols, | 


principally of the five oldtime Chinese 
elements or forces essential to life (fire, 
water, air, wood, metal). But no docu- 
ment was found to show when Golden Boy 
had been fashioned, though rough chisel 
marks on the wood were typical of tech- 
niques used in the roth and rith centuries. 
From the statue’s contents, the scholars 
concluded that the first operation was 
probably performed some 300 years ago 
by Tibetan monks, who installed a new 
set of innards. 

Museum Director Fuller decided to 
place Golden Boy on special exhibit with 
the hole in his back and his innards laid 
out for all to see. In time he will be 
patched together again with glue and adhe- 
sive putty, and will be touched up to look 
just as good as old. 














GOLF CHAMPION, SAYS : 


Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 





©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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The Cardinals, Their Pitchers 


Out on the mound, the poker-faced 
Negro pitcher calmly munched on his 
toothpick and watched the New York 
Giants straggle up to the plate. Then Sam 
(“Toothpick”) Jones of the St. Louis 
Cardinals slowly cocked his right arm and 
fired in his whistling fast ball. When 
Toothpick headed for the clubhouse one 
night last week, he could look back on a 
slick two-hitter. And the Cardinals had 
won another one, 5 to 1, to stay in front 
of the National League pennant race. 

Whether the Cards can make it all the 
way to the title depends largely on Jones 
and his pitching colleagues in one of the 
best mound staffs in the majors. By the 
word of the experts, pitching was the fatal 
flaw of the Cards at season’s start. But 
Jones has lately found the proper groove 
(his season record: 7-3), and Larry Jack- 
son has a nifty 2.83 earned-run average 
and a 10-4 record. And, best of all, the 
Cardinals are getting a buoyant boost 
from their pair of bonus babies plucked 
off an Oklahoma cotton farm: Von and 
Lindy McDaniel. Von, only 18, has won 
four, lost one, has a 2.741 ERA; Lindy, 
21, has won eight while losing five. Of big 
brother Lindy, who had only a 7-6 record 
last year, the Cardinals’ manager and 
old Detroit pitcher Freddy Hutchinson 
cautiously says: “There’s no doubt in my 
mind that he’s going to get faster and 
stronger as time goes along.” But kid 
brother Von leaves Hutchinson fumbling 
for words. “I don’t know what the hell 
to say,” he admits. “It’s beyond anything 
I've ever seen.” 

As important almost as their fast balls 
is the fizz of excitement the McDaniel 
boys have injected into the Cards. Be- 
hind the McDaniel-fortified pitching staff, 























BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 
The major-league leaders after 13 
weeks of play: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Team: St. Louis (by 4 game). 
Pitcher: Sanford, Philadelphia (11-2). 
Batter: Aaron, Milwaukee (.347). 
RBI; Aaron (75). 

Home Runs: Aaron (28). 

















AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Team: New York (by 3 games). 
Pitcher: Bunning, Detroit (11-2). 
Batter: Mantle, New York (.365). 
RBI: Skowron, New York (64). 
Home Runs: Williams, Boston (25). 












the Cards’ aging stars are bursting with 


new life. At 36, First Baseman Stan 
Musial is no longer able to play through 
both games of a doubleheader, has a little 
trouble now and then getting his legs to 
catch up with pop fouls. But he can still 
hit a baseball with deadly precision, is 
second in the league in batting (.342), 
homers and runs batted in (67). 
Giant castoff Shortstop Al Dark, 34, is 
hitting a solid .295, holds the infield 
together with his big glove and his spark- 
plugging chatter. Even Walker Cooper, 
the Cards’ great catcher of the ‘40s, is 
creaking his 42-year-old bones off the 
bench to pinch-hit home an occasional 
key run. 

All season long, the mercurial league 
lead has gone to the team best able to 
patch up its fundamental flaws (the Phil- 
lies cannot hit; the Redlegs are weak in 
pitching; the Dodgers are getting old: 


United Press 


the Braves are injury-prone ). Back in St. 
Louis, fans are betting already that the 
fast balls of Jackson and Jones and the 
two kid pitchers from Oklahoma have 
turned the Cardinals into the one solid 
team in the pennant scramble. 


Pros & Contretemps 

For two years, Pro Tennis Promoter 
Jack Kramer has struggled to get Aus- 
tralia’s Powerboy Lew Hoad, 22, king of 
the amateurs, to play-for-pay against 
America’s Powerman Pancho Gonzales, 29, 
king of the pros. After his smashing vic- 
tory at Wimbledon (Time, July 15), Hoad 
last week agreed to meet Gonzales on a 
two-year tour for the juicy sum of $125,- 
ooo. Hoad’s defection turned him from 
hero to ingrate among some of the tennis 
crowd back home in Australia, but that 
did not seem to ruffle Lew Hoad. And it 
set the stage for a tennis duel that may 
be historic. 

Cannily, Kramer postponed the tour 
for six months to give Hoad time to rev up 
his game to the pro pace and the fast in- 
door courts on which many of the pro 
matches are played. But as a preliminary, 
he scheduled both Hoad and Gonzales for 
this week’s round-robin Tournament of 
Champions at Forest Hills. (The other 
entries: Australia's Ken Rosewall and 
Frank Sedgman; America’s Tony Trabert, 
and Ecuador's Pancho Segura.) 

Gonzales grumbled. Hoad, he suggested, 
was not ready to play with the men. A 
Gonzales-Hoad meeting so early, he 
huffed, ‘‘will hurt the gate of our tour.” 
Kramer whistled for his lawyer, waved 
Pancho’s contract and snapped: “This is 
like a horse telling a trainer when he 
should run.” When Kramer finally tem- 
pered his strong words with an offer of 
$1,000 extra in “appearance money,” Pan- 
cho gave in, traveled east to defend his 
status this week as the finest tennis play- 
er—pro or amateur—in the world. 
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from the mound; young at the plate. 
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Faster, Fastest 


The 9.000 track fans in the stands at 
Turku, Finland stirred unhappily at the 
announcement: both California's Don 
Bowden, first American miler to crack 
four minutes (3:58.7), and New Jersey's 
Tom Courtney, world record holder in the 
half-mile (1:46.8), were passing up the 
1,500-meter event. The crowd had come 
out to see the Americans and Scandinavi- 
ans push each other to a new record on the 
fast, hard-packed track where Australia’s 
John Landy set the mile record of 3:58 in 
1954. Fidgeting, the fans sat back to 
watch the Scandinavians go it alone. 

They saw a great race. Coming into the 
homestretch, Sweden’s Dan Waern led by 
three meters. Then Finland’s Olavi Vuori- 
salo, Olavi Salonen and Olavi Salsola all 
flickered past. Almost as one man, the 
three Finns sprinted across the line. Ten 
minutes later, after studying the photo 
finish, the judges announced the astound- 
ing news: all three had broken the old rec- 
ord of 3:40.6, Salsola finishing first in 
3:40.2, Salonen second in the same time, 
and Vuorisalo third in 3:40.3. 

The new record lasted just one day. 
Running in Prague, Czechoslovakia’s Sta- 
nislav Jungwirth, who finished only sixth 
in the Olympics, sprinted the first 800 
meters in 1:54.2 (the world record: 


1:45-7), still had enough left to break the | 


tape in 3:38.1. Popeyed track experts 
guessed that Jungwirth’s speed was the 
equivalent of a 3:55.1 mile. 


Scoreboard 

@ Russia’s Yuri Stepanov could not 
achieve enough altitude to win a place on 
his nation’s Olympic high-jumping squad. 
But last week, at a Leningrad meet, he 
took his usual short sprint toward the bar, 
flung himself skywards and crashed into 
the landing pit with a new world record— 
9) ft. z in. 

@ This week Cleveland's Pitching Ace Herb 
Score will put on his uniform, work out 
his talented left arm for the first time 
since May 7, when he was struck on the 
right eye by a bullet line-drive hit by the 
Yankees’ Gil McDougald. For a while doc- 
tors had feared for Score’s sight. But last 
week Dr. Charles Thomas made an en- 
couraging prognosis: “My reports on 
Score are good. I don’t believe he will 
have any trouble with depth perception.” 
@ In Hawaii last week, Australia’s Olym- 
pic Swimming Champion Dawn Fraser 
broke her 100-yard world record with a 
time of 56.3, drove on to tie her 100- 
meter world record of 1:02. In the same 
meet Teammate Lorraine Crapp, also an 
Olympic champ, set a world record for the 
8oo0-meter grind in 10:24.3. Dawn and 
Lorraine later announced that they will 
enter the U.S. women’s outdoor cham- 
pionships next month in Houston. 

@ Thundering into the homestretch, Jock- 
ey Conn McCreary last week urged three- 
year-old Clem to the head of the seven- 
horse pack, galloped across the line 13 
lengths ahead of Kentucky Derby Champ 
Iron Liege to win the $151,500 Arlington 
Classic at Arlington Park outside Chicago. 
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What did. Shakespeare 
write to Zola 7? 
Make mine 












FREE! Package of 
50 colorful 
cocktail napkins. 
Write to 

Ronrico Corporation, 
Dept. N, 370 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


RONRICO RUMS 80, 86 & 151 PROOF. U. S. REP.: IMPORT DIV., 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
© Puerto Rico Distilling Compony 


SHERATON 


the proudest name in HOTELS 





For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 


EASTERN Div. 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD, Moss, 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
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CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
$T. LOUIS 
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Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
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INDIANAPOUS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
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PACIFIC Div. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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MONTREAL 
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RAPID CITY, S.D.: Sheraton-Johnson 


At the gotewoy to the Great Black Hills country and Mt. Rushmore 
Memorial, the modern, luxurious Sheraton-Johnson is the favorite stop 
for fun, family vacations, all kinds of business gatherings. Family Plon. 
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Money Gone 


, Mom? 


Certainly not! Mom carried safe First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks— 
got a prompt refund in full. Safe?— 
everywhere, Spendable?—yes, yes the 
world over. Famous for 50 years, 
they’re backed by America’s greatest 
world-wide bank. Cost only $1 per 
$100. Good until used. Buy them at 
your bank, 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First Natio ty Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 


Businessmen from allover enjoy the famous 
Essex House. Overlooking Central Park, | 
it’s close to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 


Single from $12 + Double from $16. 
Teletype —N. Y. 1-3076. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $26. 
Chicago Office — FI nancial 6-2979, 
Boston Office — Liberty 2-2036. 


ESSE 














&: o on.the-park 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH+ NEW YORK | 
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A New Voice in Normandie 


The little white Methodist church at 
Normandie Avenue and 38th Street in 
Los Angeles is grimed and paint-peeled on 
the outside, dusty and scuffed within. For 
years the neighborhood, none too pros- 
perous to begin with. has been sliding 
downhill: property values dropped, and, 
taking advantage of low rents, Negro fam- 
ilies moved in until they now make up 
about 60% of the area’s population, 

But the 43 members of the Normandie 
Avenue Methodist Church's congregation 
remained solidly white, and the 30-odd 
who went to services regularly were cool 
to the few Negroes who dropped in. Thir- 
ty churchgoers are not very many. In the 
hope of increasing church membership, 
Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Methodist Conference de- 
cided to give Normandie Avenue a Negro 
pastor. District Superintendent Ray W. 
Ragsdale appointed 39-year-old Nelson 
Burlin Higgins Jr. A descendant of four 
generations of preachers, Higgins is a 
husky ex-athlete who went through Loui- 
siana’s Roman Catholic Xavier Univer- 
sity on a football scholarship, later trained 
for the ministry at Philadelphia’s Temple 
University. 

The 30 regulars promptly resigned in a 
body. “I have no objection to the new 
minister, except that he’s black.” said re- 
tired Laundryman John Henry Seal, 77. 

Faced with a congregation numbering 
zero, Pastor Higgins rounded up 15 volun- 
teers, canvassed the neighborhood with 
flvers proclaiming: “Look what God has 
done! He has placed a new voice in the 
community!!!" One white woman called 
25 friends and urged them to come for 
the next four weeks, “to establish a pat- 
tern for the congregation.” Last week 





Pastor Higgins mounted the pulpit for 
his first sermon. 

Before him 350 men and women 
jammed the aisles of the 250-capacity 
church. The social hall behind them was 
packed with 150 more, nearly 300 were 
outside in the basketball court, and an- 
other 250 milled about Normandie Ave- 
nue and 38th Street. About half of them 
were Negroes. 

“I am overwhelmed with joy. I can say 
only thanks,” said Nelson Higgins, tears 
streaming down his cheeks. Just before 
the benediction, an elderly white woman 
stood up and said: “God bless you, Mr. 
Higgins.” Later. Pastor Higgins announced 
that he had received three applications 
for membership, and asked if there were 
more. Nine people came forward. (By 
week's end, membership had reached 16, 
including four whites.) To gather up the 
offering, pots and pans from the par- 
sonage were pressed into service to sup- 
plement the four collection plates. In all, 
the throng contributed $543.43. 

Superintendent Ragsdale was delighted. 
“T think the church will have 250 people 
by the end of the year,” he said happily. 
“And in a few years we may have to buy 
more property and expand.” 


Sky Pilot 


The men who built the U.S. Army Air 
Corps in the barnstorming, rube-buzzing 
days after World War I were a hard-living 
crew of swashbucklers. Jimmy Doolittle, 
Tooey Spaatz, Ira Eaker, Billy Mitchell 
and the rest would fly anywhere in any- 
thing, and go in under the telephone wires 
for good measure; they kept the corps on 
Page One, though in a way that might of- 
ten give a 1957 hot pilot the cold sweats. 

Lester J. Maitland was one of them. 
Blond, bumptious, and a first-class pilot 





Los Angeles Times 


Pastor Hiccrns & Frrenps 
Building on a new pattern. 
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; Associated Press 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MAITLAND 


Flying at a new altitude. 


he was aide to General Billy Mitchell 
from 1921 to 1925. A month after Lind- 
bergh flew the Atlantic in 1928, he and 
Albert Hegenberger flew a three-engined 
Fokker monoplane for the first trans- 
Pacific hop from Oakland to Honolulu. 

Smashed up in an auto crash on the day 
of his divorce in 1930, Lieut. Maitland 
survived multiple lacerations, a concus- 
sion of the brain and a steering wheel 
spoke through one lung. Pearl Harbor 
found him in command of Manila’s Clark 
Field; when his planes were gone he 
moved his air crews to Bataan. Later he 
returned to the U.S. to set up and train 
the 386th Bomb Group, went on to Eu- 
rope as commander of the group. 

Retired in 1945, Brigadier General 
Maitland became director of Michigan's 
Department of Aeronautics in 1949. Two 
years later he was appointed Michigan's 
Director of Civil Defense. But he had a 
still bigger move on his mind. Four years 
ago he began to study with a private 
tutor for a new career. Last week Old 
Airman Maitland, 58, became the Rev. 
Lester Maitland, a priest of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

He will serve two churches: St. John’s 
in the northern Michigan community of 
Iron River (where he has served as lay 
minister and deacon for the past two 
years) and St. David’s, 30 miles to the 
north at Sidnaw. Maitland hopes to get a 
small plane to help him make the round 
trip. “I feel,” he said last week, “that in 
the entire world there is too much Hu- 
manism. The only answer is Christianity. 
The time to pray is now.” 


Hildy 

Circuit Judge John Prunty of Miami 
last week announced his decision: six- 
year-old Hildy Ellis could remain with 
Mr, and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis of Brook- 
line, Mass., the Jewish couple who took 
her ten days after she was born out of 
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wedlock to her Roman Catholic mother, 
Marjorie McCoy. Judge Prunty ruled that 
the Ellises were fit parents, approved 
their application to complete adoption 
procedures under Florida law. The deci- 
sion ended six years of litigation and 
controversy: Hildy’s mother had _per- 
suaded a Massachusetts court to order the 
Ellises to give Hildy up so that her moth- 
er could turn her over to a Catholic 
adoption agency. Rather than submit, Ellis 
abandoned his home and thriving dry- 
cleaning plant to smuggle Hildy to Florida. 


Ellis, now a sportswear salesman, was in | 


his car looking for a new house in Miami 
when he heard the news over the radio. “I 
pulled over to the curb and stopped the 
car and I couldn’t help it—I started to 
cry,” he said. “I would have cried longer, 
but I was in a no-parking zone.” 

Hildy’s mother, now Mrs. Gerald R. 
Doherty with another child of her own, 
issued her own statement. “Some day 
[Hildy] will learn the facts about her 
mother’s desire to protect her with the 
privacy that others are willing to destroy. 
Meanwhile. . . I entrust her to the loving 
protection of God. The rest is in the hands 
of my attorneys.” 


Words & Works 


@ A new fissure seemed to be opening be- 
tween Poland’s Cardinal Wyszynski and 
the Communist government of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka. Recently the cardinal used the 


pages of a Roman Catholic weekly to warn | 


that any priest collaborating with the 
Communist-run “religious” organization 
called Pax would risk “canonical sanc- 
tions.” The regime suppressed the issue, 
ordered the newspaper banned from all 
newsstands and bookstores—a surprise to 
Polish churchmen who noted that even 
Communist publications have recently 
been critical of Pax. 

@ Parochial and private schools should get 
government funds, said Jewish Philoso- 
pher and Author Will Herberg, adjunct 
professor of Judaic studies and social phi- 
losophy at Drew University, Madison, 
N.J. In addition, he told a conference 
called by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in Chicago, some way 
should be worked out to put religion into 
public education. “The American people 
are becoming more and more religion- 
conscious today, and yet the most im- 
portant institution of the community is 
barred to religion—an untenable position.” 
@ Led by Roman Catholic Pacifist-An- 
archist Dorothy Day, ten members of the 
Catholic Worker movement (Time, March 
12, 1956) were arrested for failure to take 
shelter during Manhattan’s civil-defense 
drill. After registering their disobedience 
as “‘a matter of conscience and a refusal to 
take part in what amounts to a deliberate 
campaign of psychological preparation for 
war,” they were each sentenced in Man- 
hattan arrest court to 30 days in jail. 

@ The number of Roman Catholics in 
India increased by 216,507 during the past 
two years, according to the new Catholic 
Directory for India. The current total: 
4,848,903—with 14 archbishops, 53 bish- 
ops and 5,092 priests. 
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Clutter-Proof Desks 


In the Shaw-Walker Clutter-Proof 
Desk the drawers can organize 
everything from paper clips to rec- 
ords. Entirely eliminates clutter 
from top and inside. 58 color combi- 
nations. Now on display in 438 cities. 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 1, MICHIGAN 
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Glin Almenitar 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 
— Latin America’s largest airline! 
Complimentary hot meals served 
aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 
esses...66 lb. baggage allowance. 
See your travel agent. 


Special rates on contract flights — 
for sales conventions, etc. Write 
for all the details. 


General cargo and specific commodities 
shipped at lowest applicable rates! 
Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 
See your freight forwarder. 

MIAMI, FLA. 244 Biscayne Blvd. 

NEW YORK, H. Y. 545 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 

WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave..NW 

RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 
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Today at Royal McBee, engineers like these 


...by producing a family of machines and methods to fit every business 





Available soon... new, compact, economical electronic computers 
and data processors to fit every business. 


Here you see nine of the scientists and engineers who 
direct one of the nation’s most versatile pools of product 
development talent. Experienced in all areas of mechanical, 
electronic and electro-mechanical business machine design, 
they hold an impressive list of academic degrees and pat- 
ents, and have attained wide recognition in their field. 


Today by designing a whole family of highly flexible equip- 
ment—from electric typewriters to electronic computers 
—they, and their many colleagues, are turning into prod- 
ucts the Royal McBee concept of data processing which 
is dramatically cutting down the size, the cost, the com- 
plexities of modern office automation . . . speeding the 
flow of information you require to run a successful business 


in today’s fast-moving economy. 


are cutting automation down to size 


Present Royal McBee products, by adding new speed and 


Automation gets a new look as Royal McBee, alone of all 
the major business machines companies, offers (1) machines 
and methods adaptable and affordable to companies of 
all sizes; (2) machines and methods which fit your business 
as it stands...as it grows; (3) office automation which is 


truly the servant of your people, not their master. 


The power behind this promise combines (1) Royal's half- 
century of leadership in the manufacture of typewriters; 
(2) McBee’s 25 years of pioneering in advanced accounting 


methods; (3) a vigorous research and development program. 


Resources at Royal McBee’s command include (1) over 
12,000 employees; 
Hartford, Conn., Athens, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and Ogden, 
Utah; (3) international plants in Canada, Mexico, Holland 
and West Germany; (4) distribution in more than 100 coun- 
tries; (5) 


domestic manufacturing plants at 


over 200 sales-service centers in the U.S. alone. 


flexibility to your office operations, can today give vou 
true modern management control of your business. They 
will be joined by others in the months ahead...new ma- 
chines and methods now under development which will 
augment the complete, low-cost, adaptable office automa- 
tion only Royal McBee offers. 


ROYAL MCBEE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Port Chester, N. Y. Roval electric. standard and 
portable typewriters; Robotyper, Rovtvpe tvpewriter supplies; 
McBee Keysort punched cards and data processing machines; 
Royal Precision electronic computers and data processors; 


McBee accounting records, equipment and methods. 











STATE OF BUSINESS 
Another Notch 


The first big cross section of second- 
quarter earnings reports confirmed the 
good news already indicated by scattered 
early returns. Though some companies 
and industries were caught in inflation’s 
cost squeeze, sales were better than last 
year for most, and profits were climbing 
to new records, 

The most optimistic report came from 
the biggest company of all: American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. “With no 
letup in activity,” announced A.T.& T. 
President Frederick R. Kappel, the Bell 
System’s second-quarter operating reve- 
nues totaled $1.6 billion, with a net in- 
come of $208.5 million, both about 10% 
better than last year and both new records 
for the quarter. Parent A.T.&.T.’s net 
alone climbed to a record $167.9 million 
v. $153.2 million in 1956, might soon be 
even higher. Said Kappel: “At present, 
the rate of earnings on the capital invested 
in the Bell System is 6.8%. We are con- 
vinced that the rate should be higher, and 
are working to that end.” 

New Records. Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 
the world’s biggest oil company, was close 
behind. Despite a drop in demand, Chair- 
man Eugene Holman estimated second- 
quarter earnings at $188 million, some- 
what below the first quarter but still 
enough to push the company’s first-half 
net to an alltime peak of $425 million, 
some $33 million better than 1956. On a 
smaller scale, California's Superior Oil Co. 
did even better, with nine-month (ending 
May 31) profits of $15.7 million (equal to 
$37-20 per share), for a 412% jump over 
the previous year. 

In steel and retail trade, the picture was 
much the same. Republic Steel Corp., the 
nation’s third biggest producer, estimated 
a record six-month profit of better than 
$51.5 million, expects to set new highs 
all around for 1957 as a whole; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. and Lukens Steel Co. 
both bettered last year’s records, Lukens 
with a 16.2% jump to profits of $2,613- 
666 for the second quarter. Safeway 
Stores, Inc. reported a second-quarter 
profit of $7,390,260, some 33% better 
than 1956, while Macy (R.H.) & Co., Inc. 
predicted sales for its fiscal year ending 
Aug. 3 at just under $450 million, with 
profits of at least $6,800,000, up $452,000 
from last year. 

As usual, there were some minuses scat- 
tered among the plus signs. The slumping 
U.S, paper industry, beset by a drop in 
demand and steadily rising costs, reported 
uniformly lower earnings. International 
Paper Co. dipped from $21.4 million in 
1956's second quarter to about $16.5 mil- 
lion in the same period this year; Brown 
Co. and Mead Corp. were down 5% and 
10% respectively. Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Air Reduction Corp. and Grace (W.R.) 
& Co. reported that first-half earnings 
were lower than last year’s levels. 
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George Rowen 
A.T. & T.’s Kapper 
Money on the line. 


Picking Up Speed. Detroit's automak- 
ers seemed to be picking up speed after a 
slower-than-expected start in 1957's auto 
market. While no company has announced 
its quarterly earnings, gains over 1956 
were freely predicted. Auto dealers re- 
ported a surprising boomlet at the end 
of June, which pushed sales for the month 
to 544,750 units and the best figure since 
March 1956. The June comeback boosted 
overall sales for the first six months of 
1957 to within 2.3% of the 1956 mark, 
after they had been 5% behind at the 


end of the first quarter. 


Loyal Savario 


Farmer Harris 
Boonswoggling in the bank. 





AGRICULTURE 


Soil Bank Fiasco 

When House-Senate conferees voted to 
extend the life of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s soil bank for another year (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS), many Congressmen 
did so reluctantly. Last week Arizona’s 
Democratic Congressman Stewart L. Udall 
turned up a case that went a long way 
toward explaining their reluctance. The 
case: Arizona Cotton Farmer Jack A. 
Harris, who put his entire 1,600-acre Pima 
County cotton farm in the soil bank in re- 
turn for a $209,701 Government payment, 
then turned around and plowed up a new 
farm to grow three times as much cotton. 
Cried Congressman Udall: “Here is boon- 
doggling on a grand scale. Indeed, the 
word boondoggling is utterly inadequate 
to describe this program. We should coin 
a new term, boonswoggling.” 

How Silly. In singling out Harris, Udall 
picked on a farmer-businessman who is 
actually on his side. Last year Harris was 
credited with being a force behind an 
Arizona Cotton Growers Association reso- 
lution calling for an end to the soil bank 
and to Government farm price supports 
and controls. This spring Harris watched 
in strong disapproval as county soil bank 
authorities offered farmers $145 an acre 
not to plant cotton. Then, Harris put his 
whole Pima County farm in the bank. 
Explaining his apparent flipflop, Farm- 
er Harris says: “I wanted to show how 
silly, and how unnecessary, this whole 
thing is.” He also saw a chance to turn 
a huge profit. 

Leasing 4,500 acres of farm land in Ari- 
zona’s Maricopa County, Harris trekked 
his work crews, tractors, and cotton gin 
125 dusty miles to the farm and planted 
it to cotton. This fall, when he harvests 
his crop, he will have to pay a penalty of 
184¢ per lb. for growing cotton without 
an allotment. But even if the penalty 
amounts to $800,000 as it may, Farmer 
Harris will feel no pain. A fair-to-middling 
crop will likely yield him $1,200,000, plus 
his soil bank payments, or a profit of 
$600,000. Harris also has a 2,000-acre cot- 
ton patch near Fresno and a 1,000-acre 
field near Phoenix, both eligible for full 
price supports. 

Taxpayers’ Loss. Washington officials 
admitted last week that cotton-picking 
Jack Harris was not alone in picking the 
soil bank clean. So many other big-acreage 
cotton farmers are growing penalty cotton 
that the Agriculture Department long ago 
gave up any attempt to count them, Rath- 
er than cutting cotton surpluses through 
the soil bank, Harris had made the cotton 
surplus considerably worse. The 9,000 to 
13,500 bales of cotton that he will grow 
on his new farm will take away the mar- 
ket for an equivalent amount of other 
cotton grown in compliance with the rules. 
This other cotton will end up in Gov- 
ernment warehouses, causing the taxpay- 
ers a further loss of up to $960,000. 
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Last week, enjoying his demonstration, 
Harris said he looks forward to early 
attainment of his real goal: “Freedom to 
grow cotton for the world market with 
no supports or controls.” 


AVIATION 


Last of the Navahos 


The budget ax that hangs over every 
U.S. planemaker fell with swift and pain- 
ful force. In the first big cutback of the 
current economy drive, the Air Force last 
week issued a curt announcement that 
North American Aviation’s rocket-and- 
ram-jet Navaho intercontinental guided 
missile was being washed out of the U.S. 
defense program. Down the drain went a 
project that has taken eleven years and 
between $500 million and $700 million to 
bring the Navaho within a few weeks of 
full-scale test flight. With it went the 
promise of another $1 billion in contracts 
for North American had the missile gone 
into full production, 

For the Air Force, the decision was a 
simple matter of economy. Though the 
Navaho showed promise (about 2,300 
m.p.h. speed, high altitude and s5,000-mile 
range), it was designed to carry bulky 
atomic weapons, and it is still years 
from production. Now with more compact 
warheads and with better missiles such as 
the Atlas and Titan ICBMs, which travel 
at 16,000 m.p.h. coming along more rapid- 
ly than expected, the Navaho would prob- 
ably be obsolete before it ever got into 
operational use. Instead, the Air Force 
decided to produce Northrop’s pilotless 
Snark bomber, a much slower (650 m.p.h.) 
but more nearly operational missile, as 
an interim weapon until the huge ICBMs 
are in production. 

As a result, North American said it 
might have to lay off 15% of its work 
force at the Missile Development, Roc- 
ketdyne and Autonetics divisions in the 
Los Angeles area—1o,000 employees in 
all. While the Navaho cut will not affect 
North American’s balance sheet greatly 
in its current fiscal year (ending Sept. 
30), it will mean a 15% or more reduc- 
tion in the company’s $r billion annual 
sales in future years unless the company 
finds a replacement soon. 

Actually for 1957, North American will 
post record sales topping $1 billion and 
record profits of more than $32.5 million 
after taxes. Its Autonetics division has 
sizable contracts for airborne computers 
and other military electronic hardware. 
and its booming Rocketdyne division 
makes the rocket engines for a handful 
of big missiles. The big trouble is the 
company’s aircraft backlog. Though it 
stands at more than $900 million, much 
of that is for relatively old planes ap- 
proaching the end of their production. 

To fill the gap left by the Navaho, 
North American pins its hopes on a trio 
of new planes on the drawing boards. In 
competition with Boeing, North American 
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TIME CLOCK 


MEAT PRICES, which accounted 


for 20% of cost-of-living index 
boost since December, will stay 
high for another year. Livestock 
herds are low, will not reach an- 
other cyclical peak until 1959. 


FIRST TELEPHONE CABLES 
from California to Hawaii will be 
laid under Pacific Ocean to supple- 
ment radiophone service. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Hawaiian Telephone Co. are spend- 
ing $37 million on two 2,400-mile 
cables, which by fall will carry 36 
simultaneous conversations, permit 
direct dialing by operators between 
Hawaii and 6,500 US. communities. 


GAS INDUSTRY, now increasing 
its list of 30 million U.S. customers 
by almost 1,000,000 a year, will 
spend $2.13 billion on expansion 
this year v. $1.55 billion in 1956, is 
budgeting $8.7 billion for new fa- 
cilities through 1960. Nearly half of 
money will go to extending gas- 
transmission facilities. 


ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION 
is increasing, says Senate anti- 
monopoly subcommittee. Its 18- 
month survey of latest Census Bu- 
reau figures shows that 50 biggest 
U.S. companies accounted for 23% 
of total value of U.S. manufactures 
in 1954 v. 17% in 1947. Top four 
automakers had 75% of auto and 
truck market v. 56% in 1947; top 
four appliance makers held 50% of 
market v. 36% in 1947; top four 
steelmakers held 54% v. 45%. 


20% CABARET TAX will not be 
cut this year, although a House sub- 
committee voted unanimously to 
halve it. Bill will be bottled up in 
Senate Finance Committee until 
next year at least. 


NEW PUBLIC-POWER DRIVE 
for harnessing atom will be pressed 
by Democrats in Congress. They 
want AEC to build and run $210 
million worth of atomic power 
projects, thus set precedent for 
Government operation of atom 
plants for consumers. If program 


designers are at work on the WS-110 
chemical-fuel bomber planned as a super- 
sonic successor to the B-52 heavy bomber. 
It has also won the design competition 
for a new long-range interceptor and is 
working on a jet utility trainer that may 
also find a civilian market as a high-speed 
executive transport. Said a top North 
American executive: “We were disap- 
pointed, naturally, but we don’t have any 
doubts about North American’s future.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Competition in Nickel 


Ever since nickel became industrial- 
ly important in the late roth century, 
Canada’s giant International Nickel Co. 
(1956 sales: $445 million) has enjoyed a 
near monopoly on production. As late as 


is blocked, Democrats threaten to 
stop some appropriations for AEC, 
hold up confirmation of newly 
named AECommissioners John 
Graham and John Floberg. 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT hit 66.5 mil- 
lion last month, a new peak for 
June and just a shade below last 
summer’s alltime record of 66.8 
million. 


FIRST POLAR FLIGHTS by U.S. 
airlines will start this fall. Pan 
American and T.W.A. will fly over 
the polar region from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco to Europe, while 
Pan Am will also fly via pole from 
Seattle and Portland, Ore. Scan- 
dinavia’s SAS now is only line op- 
erating over polar route. 


NATIONALIZATION THREAT 
faces Western Union, other interna- 
tional cable companies in France. 
Paris government is pushing to ab- 
sorb these companies in its postal 
ministry, wants to collect as much 
as 50% of tolls on all international 
cables. 


SOVIET PRODUCTION is in- 
creasing by 9.9% a year v. 4.4% 
for U.S., says House-Senate Joint 
Economic Committee. But gap be- 
tween two countries is actually 
widening because U.S. advances are 
figured on much bigger base, and 
rate of Soviet increase is slowing 
down. Committee figures that So- 
viet industry is one-third size of 
U.S. industry, mostly because Sovi- 
et production of consumer goods 
is far lower. 


WEST GERMAN INFLATION 
will be eased by 25% tariff cut de- 
signed to spur import of low-cost 
foreign goods, trim West Ger- 
many’s $4.95 billion gold and for- 
eign-exchange reserves, which are 
mounting at rate of $1 billion a 
year. To tighten domestic money 
supply the Bank Deutscher Laender 
(the government’s central bank) 
will also lend $100 million to World 
Bank at terms of from one to three 
years at 414% interest. 


1951 Inco’s mining facilities in Ontario’s 
rocky Sudbury Basin supplied 85% of 
the free world’s nickel and 95% of the 
nickel used by the U.S. During World 
War II the scarcity of nickel was so 
acute that the U.S. began stockpiling— 
almost entirely from Inco. But the U.S. 
did not take to dependence on Inco, 
began to develop other sources. Last week 
the General Services Administration told 
Inco that it is “not interested” in the 
company’s offer to supply the U.S. stock- 
pile with up to 150 million Ibs. of nickel 
over a 24-year period from the 75 million 
Ibs. that will be produced annually (be- 
ginning in 1960) at Inco’s new $115 mil- 
lion development at Moak Lake, Man. 
Gracefully, Inco President Henry S. Win- 
gate said that the Government action 
“is very good news to nickel consumers 
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NE of the paradoxes—and problems 
—of the U.S. full-employment pros- 
perity is moonlighting, i.e., holding 
two jobs at once. Despite record wages, 
the number of workers who have one 
job in the daytime and still another 
at night or on days off, has risen 
from 1,800,000 to 3,700,000 in the 
past six years. Now one in 18 U.S. 
workers is a moonlighter—not count- 
ing the 14 million working wives who, 
in effect, hold two jobs. The practice 
is increasing so fast that management, 
doctors, social workers and even col- 














umnists advising the lovelorn de- 
nounce it. Said a Cleveland union 
leader: “Moonlighting is morally 





wrong. We believe a man should get a 
decent wage for a regular day’s work, 
and if he doesn’t, it is our job—and 
his—to fight for it.” 

To Columnist Abigail Van Buren a 
wife complained about her moonlight- 
ing husband, who was “gone all day 
and three or four nights a week; leav- 
ing the whole responsibility of raising 
the family on the mother. When the 
man is home nobody dares to open a 
mouth because he is tired and grouchy. 
If these men would get used to living 
on one paycheck and spend more time 
with their families everyone would be 
better off.” Abby agreed. 

In some lower-salaried groups, or 
those with short hours, moonlighting 
is already traditional. Many school- 
teachers have always had other jobs. 
So have firemen, postal workers and 
policemen. In one New Jersey com- 
munity the police station is practically 
a hiring hall for housewives who want 
seasonal help in putting up storm win- 
dows or cleaning cellars. What is new 
is the rapid spread of moonlighting 
into high-paying fields where it did 
not exist before, or was not important. 
In Akron, where 30,000 rubber work- 
ers are on a six-hour day and a six-day 
week, 50% have more than one job. 
One in five of these actually works two 
full shifts in a rubber plant. 





























dinate jobs. In Chicago recently an 
office worker went to his suburban 
shopping center to buy a suit. The 
clerk who fitted him was his boss. 
e 

The amount a man makes on his 
regular job does not necessarily de- 
termine whether he moonlights. It is 
the amount he wants to spend. Said 
a Chicago white-collar worker who 
drives a cab as a second job: “If you 
want to have a family and kids and a 
car and a house and TV, either your 
wife works or you work double.” The 
California Teachers Association stud- 
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MOONLIGHTING 


A Problem Born of Prosperity 





Not all moonlighters are in subor- 


ied moonlighting among 17,000 male 





teachers under 30, found that 10,000° 
held other jobs, checking in super-'! 
markets, clerking in clothing stores, 
selling insurance, etc. Among the mar- 
ried, the proportion ranged up to 
75%. No matter how much, within 
reason, teacher salaries were raised, 
the officials concluded, there would 
still be moonlighting. But most moon- 
lighters stop when they have the extra 
money they need. / 

Cleveland industrialists conducted a 
survey, found that half of the city’s 
employers frowned on moonlighting. 
They pointed out that moonlighters 
had a higher rate of absenteeism, low- 
er productivity, In many cities, opera- 
tors of unionized companies complain 
because their men insist on time and a 
half for overtime, or double time on 
Sundays, but will cheerfully work in 
back-alley, nonunionized shops for less 
than scale. 

e 

Most unions fight . moonlighting, 
fear that it will trip up the drive 
toward the shorter day or the four-day 
workweek. They argue that if workers 
simply use their extra days to take on 
a second major job, there will be no 
work-spreading effect to counter either 
automation or the flood of war babies 
expected to join the work force in a 
few years. Furthermore, moonlighting 
is a powerful argument in itself against 
the shorter week, and against short 
hours v. the acquisitive nature of man. 
At an A.F.L.-C.1.0. conference on the 
shorter workweek in 
George Brooks, research director for 
the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, attacked the idea that work- 
ers themselves want shorter hours. 
Said Brooks: ‘The evidence is all on 
the other side. Hundreds of union 
officials have testified that the most 
numerous and persistent grievances 
are from men deprived of a chance 
to make overtime pay. Workers are 
eager to increase their income, not 
to work fewer hours.” 

For this reason, moonlighting is’ 
likely to increase with shorter hours. 
For the economy as a whole, moon- 
lighting helps ease the tight labor 
market, steps up purchasing power. 
And despite their campaigning, unions 
have not been able to whip up much 
enthusiasm for a drive against dual 
jobholding on health grounds. In Los 
Angeles this spring, a Western In- 
dustrial Medical Association declined 
to condemn dual jobholding, instead 
voted to give the problem more study 
after several members hailed moon- 
lighters as heirs to the spirit of the 
nation’s founders, insisted that hard 
work never hurt anybody. 









Washington, | 









because it forcefully emphasizes that the 
supply outlook is much improved.” 
New Competition. The U.S. decision 
was another in a series of developments 
that over the past few years has whittled 
away Inco’s monopoly to 65% of the 
free-world market. threatens the indus- 
try’s dominant producer with even more 
competition in the future. The burgeon- 
ing demand for nickel encouraged new 
companies to enter the field. Inco was 
turned down flat this spring by the Que- 
bec government when it asked permis- 
sion to develop a rich new nickel find in 
Quebec's Ungava district, but about three 
dozen other companies have won con- 
cessions in the area, including wealthy 








Dan Weiner—Fortune 
INCO PRESIDENT WINGATE 


More market, less monopoly. 


Rio Tinto, Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
and Iron Ore of Canada, 

' In March the General Services Admin- 
istration agreed to buy up to 271 million 
lbs. of nickel from Freeport Sulphur Co. 
by July 1965, thus giving Freeport in- 
centive to build new  nickel-producing 
facilities in Cuba and a $100 million 
refinery in Louisiana. Freeport’s facilities 
will produce 50 million Ibs. of nickel 
annually, of which the U.S. will have the 
right to take up to 30% for stockpiling. 
The U.S. also contracted with M.A. Han- 
na Co. (to open a ferronickel mine in 
Riddle, Ore., which is now producing 11 
million lbs. a year) and with Canada’s 
Falconbridge, 

Goal Attained. With all its contracted 
commitments (including one to purchase 
120 million lbs. within five years from 
Inco’s present facilities), the U.S. is sure 
to reach its annual supply goal of 440 
million Ibs. by 1961. Though nickel is 
still in short supply and will be for many 
years, the free world’s production is slow- 
ly edging up, reached 450 million Ibs. 
last year v. 1955's 427 million lbs., and 
is expected to top 600 million Ibs. by 
1960. The price of European and Japa- 
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Meet Tom Butler, Division B 


a textile 
manufacturer’s 
banker 


In 1913, when Tom Butler came to The First 
National Bank of Chicago, his main interest 
in fabric was choosing a snappy set of collar 
and cuffs to wear when he reported to work in 
the morning. He was 16 years old. 

Mr. Butler started here as a messenger. In 
a bank, it’s “bottom rung.” But he was am- 
bitious . . . and he went to school at night. 

In 1928 he joined our Division B, which 
loans to garment and textile manufacturers. 
To an already extensive knowledge of bank- 
ing, he began adding textile information. 

He learned about Jacquard looms and card- 
ing rooms; mercerizing and merchandising. 
And he got to know men at all levels in the 
textile industry. 

As a result, his customers have received 
unique, comprehensive banking service. One 
uniform manufacturer, with his help, has 
grown from a net worth of half a million dol- 
lars in 1928 to a net worth of $8.5 million 
in 1956. 

Thomas J. Butler is now a vice president 
of Division B,a veteran of 44 years at the bank. 
He’s typical of the officers in each of the 10 
Divisions in our Commercial Department. 

For each Division serves one group of in- 
dustries exclusively and each officer supplies 
industry specialized financing and information. 

One of our loaning officers speaks your bus- 
iness language. Whether it’s textiles or tin, 
why not talk over your situation with a 
banker from The First? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMOER FEOERAL OF TIN ANCE CORPORATION 
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BAYER Boss HABERLAND AT LEVERKUSEN PLANT 
From the ashes of a cartel, trees of free enterprise. 


nese nickel, which U.S. firms have been 
forced to buy at up to $2.60 per lb., has 
dropped to about $1.05 v. Inco’s U.S. 
and Canadian price of 74¢ per lb. In 
fact, with defense demands taking less 
of the nickel supply, the U.S. is now 
diverting to private firms the nickel Inco 
has already contracted to sell the Gov- 
ernment. From now on, Inco will have 
to take its chance on the free market 
against growing competition. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Heirs of |. G. Farben 


1. G. Farben was the largest corporation 
in Germany and the largest chemical cor- 
poration in the world. This organization 
planned and schemed as a tool of the Nazi 
regime. The Allied Control Council has 
agreed that the economic power of cartels, 
syndicates, trusts and combines will be 
eliminated. We are committed and deter- 
mined to seek out and destroy the sources 
of Germany’s once powerful aggressive in- 
dustrial might. 

Thus in 1945 did a Senate Military 
Affairs subcommittee hear Major General 
John H. Hilldring, the War Department's 
chief of U.S. military government and de- 
cartelization in Germany, pledge to break 
up the $2.8 billion Farben chemical trust. 
Farben had held an interest—often a 
controlling interest—in 379 German com- 
panies and 4oo others. The Allies en- 
thusiastically enforced this policy of dis- 
memberment. They imprisoned 13 of Far- 
ben's top 23 executives as war criminals, 
stripped Farben of $1 billion worth of its 
assets and of its 30,000 patents. The 
Russians and Poles swallowed the three- 
fifths of Farben that lay in eastern Ger- 
many, including its biggest single chemi- 
cal works and its largest synthetic-rubber 
plant. Farben plants in the Western oc- 
cupation zones were divided into 44 sepa- 
rate companies. 
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That was the end of Farben as such. 
But it was the beginning of an amazing 
recovery by the free-enterprising succes- 
sors to the cartel. which has resulted in 
bigger sales than their prewar parent ever 
had. In the postwar German boom, Far- 
ben’s vigorous successor companies have 
won back far more of their immense pre- 
war business and prestige than the most 
optimistic German had hoped for. Sales 
of the three biggest companies last year 
topped $1.09 billion, just over Farben’s 
prewar total; and they are rising at the 
rate of 12% a year (but are still well be- 
hind Du Pont’s $1.89 billion). Even so, 
the German chemical industry has grown 
so fast that the trio accounts for but one- 
third of all West German chemical sales. 
Yet it holds 7% of the capital invested in 
West German companies, employs 2% of 
the country’s industrial work force. 

From Ashes to Atoms. Fastest grow- 
ing of the top three Farben heirs is Farb- 
werke Hoechst near Frankfurt, whose 
moving force is energetic Board Chairman 
Karl Winnacker, 53, a wartime Farben 
plant manager. Hoechst’s sales—antibiot- 
ics, synthetic fibers, cellophane and oxy- 
gen—rocketed 17% last year to $355 mil- 
lion. Now the company is taking German 
industry’s first steps toward harnessing 
the atom. It operates a nuclear research 
laboratory outside Frankfurt and is build- 
ing a heavy-water plant (annual capacity: 
six tons) that will be among Europe's 
biggest when completed this year. Last 
week, with Atomic Energy Commission 
approval, North American Aviation Inc. 
sent to Hoechst the final parts of a 5o-kw. 
U.S. nuclear research reactor that uses 
heavy water. Hoechst will donate the re- 
actor to Frankfurt University, which will 
conduct nuclear experiments for Hoechst 
and other German companies. 

A month ago the biggest of Farben’s 
successors, Farbenfabriken Bayer of Le- 
verkusen, announced one of its most am- 





bitious projects. With Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co.'s German subsidiary, Bayer will build 
a $60 million plant near Cologne to 
crack 2,100,000 bbl. of oil a year into 
basic chemicals for plastics and synthetic 
fabrics. This will vastly expand Bayer’s 
production of 13,000 different chemicals, 
dyes, drugs, resins and photographic prod- 
ucts (Agfa), which last year rang up $380 
million in sales. 

Into the World Market. Bossed by Dr. 
Ulrich Haberland, 56, who ran two Bayer 
plants during the war and was picked by 
the British at war's end to direct the com- 
bine of Farben plants that now make up 
Bayer, the company is rapidly moving into 
foreign markets. Burgeoning Bayer has re- 
cently opened plants in Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile; it is building another in Mexi- 
co and, together with Farbwerke Hoechst, 
will add still another in Pakistan. In the 
U.S. it owns a 50-50 interest, with Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., in West Virginia's 
Mobay Chemical Co. (polyurethane plas- 
tics), and a 50% interest with Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Co. in Manhattan's 
Chemagro Corp. (insecticides). 

Close behind Bayer among the Farben 
heirs is Badische Anilin-und Soda-Fabrik 
(B.A.S.F.) of Ludwigshafen, with sales of 
$357 million from chemicals, plastics, 
dyes, fertilizers, insecticides. Worst dam- 
aged of the big three, B.A.S.F. saw its 
Rhineside plant at Ludwigshafen 45% 
bombed out, started up again in 1945 
with only 800 workers. Today the smoky, 
sprawling plant is Western Europe’s big- 
gest chemical unit with 36,600 workers. 
B.A.S.F. also employs 11,000 at its Au- 
guste-Victoria coal mine in the Ruhr. 
Masterminding B.A.S.F.’s comeback is its 
wartime head, Chairman Carl Wurster, 
36, who was acquitted at Niirnberg on 
charges of plundering occupied countries 
and employing slave labor. 

Pressure v. Pressure. How did the 
Farben successors soar so high so fast? 
Answered a West German industrialist: 
“In physics we have the law that pressure 
brings forth counterpressure. The Allies 
exerted great pressure on Germany. In re- 
turn, we exerted great counterpressure. 
And to get our minds off the dark future, 
we also worked like hell.” 

The splinter companies of the war- 
racked Farben trust started working from 
the moment the shooting stopped. Bayer 
got the first postwar production permit in 
the British occupation zone, and the other 
Farben companies rushed to follow. The 
market was enormous, since Germany had 
no money to import such vitally needed 
products as drugs, fertilizers and dyes. To 
replace the plants and patents lost to the 
Allies, the companies plowed back 20% of 
their sales into buildings and research. 
B.A.S.F., for example, has applied for 
3,900 new chemical patents since the war, 
now bases only 200 of its thousands of 
chemical products on pre-1945 patents. 

While the Farben heirs built up, the 
Allies broke down in bickering over how 
to take Farben apart. U.S. decartelizers 
demanded a complete breakup into many 
splinter companies; the British wanted 
sizable firms, So did the French, who also 
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Schlieren photograph of supersonic flight patterns in wind tunnel. 


There is a formula behind America’s supersonic might 


The fate of freedom cannot hinge on trial 
and error. Our future security depends on mak- 
ing major supersonic advances at a quickening 
tempo...on developing aircraft, manned and 
unmanned, to fly at far beyond today’s speeds 
and altitudes. 

North American Aviation’s experience in the 
design and production of supersonic aireraft— 
by far the greatest in the Free World—is 
focused full upon this vital problem. The new 
aircraft and weapons systems now in progress 
will be as remarkable tomorrow as_ these 
achievements of today: 

Supersonic capability of North American’s 
brilliant F-100 Super Sabre series has given 
the Air Force its most dependable supersonic 
fighter, In 1953, the first production-line F-100 
flew faster than the speed of sound on its first 
flight. In 1954—two years before any other 
supersonic airplane became operational—the 
Air Force had F-100s in wing strength. There's 


still no Air Force operational airplane that can 
match its tactical and combat versatility. 

Supersonic history will be made by North 
American’s X-15 experimental rocket-powered 
airplane, It will carry man faster and higher 
than he has ever flown before. It is setting the 
pace for the Air Force of tomorrow. 

Other major supersonic projects at North 
American: A long-range interceptor for the 
Air Force at the Los Angeles Division, and 
the A3J, a carrier-based attack weapon system 
for the Navy, at the Columbus Division, 

From the P-51 through the F-86 and the 
F-100, North American has designed planes 
with growth potential to use more power as it 
became available. It has translated this ideal 
performance into wing-strength reality—accu- 
rately, rapidly, and at lowest possible cost. 

The formula for supersonic strength in the 
future is supersonic experience today. North 
American has it, 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC Za 


Los Angeles, Fresno, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT THAN ALL OTHER COMPANIES COMBINED 
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desired to absorb some rich Farben plants 
located near France. German negotiators. 
holding fast to their plan for big successor 
companies, utilized the dispute among the 
victors to drag out the talks and wait for 
the political climate to change. By 1950 
the Western Allies had decided that the 
U.S.S.R. was really the enemy, and that it 
would be good economics and good politics 
to encourage a strong West German chem- 
ical industry. They accepted the German 
plan almost intact, agreed to split Farben 
into only three big companies and nine 
lesser ones. But by 1954 the three giants 
had absorbed most of the nine smaller 
units, leaving only the big three and two 
lesser companies. 

New Problems. Despite their quick 
comeback, the companies are still licking 
some battle wounds. As the world leader 
in chemical sales, Germany in 1938 held 
24% of the world chemical trade v. 15% 
for the U.S.; today West Germany has 
14%, the U.S. 239%. Among the reasons: 
Farben successors are cut off from many 
of their eastern sources of supply, thus 
must pay up to three times as much as 
U.S. competitors for some raw materials, 
And their productivity is below the U.S. 
level because old, war-weary equipment is 
sull being replaced. 

The fact that the companies neatly 
complement each other has stirred up 
some fears in the West that they might 
recombine, From time to time in the past, 
the managers of the companies have heart- 
ily condemned the deconcentration of Far- 
ben as being uneconomical and inefficient. 
But now they declare that there is no in- 
tent to re-form the competition-stifling 
Farben trust. A legal reason is that such a 
movement would crash head-on with West 
Germany’s new anticartel law (Tiwe, July 
15). It would also downgrade the men 
who have built up rank in the separate 
companies. Even more important, Far- 
ben’s prosperous heirs are doing so well 
that the three fast-moving, flexible com- 
panies can compete far better in world 
markets than one unwieldy colossus. 


Welcome Mat in Iran 

Oil-rich Iran, long regarding foreign in- 
terest in its black wealth with suspicion, 
last week put out the welcome mat and 
declared open house for all comers. After 
two days of debate, the Majlis (the lower 
house of Parliament) passed a new law 
that opens up vast new areas of Iran for 
oil exploration and development under 
surprisingly favorable terms for foreign 
investors. 

The terms were surprising because only 
a few months ago Iran demanded a 75-25 
profit split from interested Italian inves- 
tors v. the 50-50 split that is general in 
the Middle East. Parliament was preparing 
to write the new terms into law when the 
Shah intervened. Realizing that the new 
terms would discourage foreign money 
and know-how, he put his weight behind 
a new, more liberal law containing a 50-50 
provision, plus other favorable provisions 
for foreign investors, e.g., a liberal write- 
off of expenses before profits are figured. 

The new law opens up all Iran outside 
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the older Persian Gulf fields—now being 
developed by a consortium of British, 
Dutch, French and 14 U.S. oil firms. For 
exploration, the land will be divided into 
blocks of some 80,000 sq. kil., with an un- 
specified third of the area held in reserve 
for future exploitation. It will allow for- 
eign companies either to share the costs 
of exploration and development with the 
state-owned National Iranian Oil Co., or 
go it alone; in either case NIOC will take 
at least half the profits. Among the areas 
opened up: the fabulous Qum oilfield in 
central Iran (Tume, May 6), 

The best example of how Iranian at- 
titudes have changed since the xenophobic 
days of Premier Mossadegh is a provision 
allowing the Shah and NIOC to negotiate 
directly with foreign firms without the 
preliminary wrangling in the Majlis that 
discouraged many a prospective investor 
in the past. With the new law several U.S. 
oil firms, plus Japanese and Italian com- 
panies, are expected to try their luck soon 
in Iran’s oil-promising interior. 





InveNTORS ABRAMSON & DANKO 
For a well-aimed punch, $10,000. 


GOVERNMENT 
Suggestion Box 


At a special ceremony in the Pentagon's 
inner courtyard one day last week, Army 
Secretary Wilber Brucker bestowed the 
largest cash reward ever made by the 
Army for an employee suggestion: a 
$10,000 joint award to Stanislaus Danko, 
41, and Moe Abramson, 45, career em- 
ployees at the Signal Corps Engineering 
Laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
Their idea; an automation process that 
punches holes in regular printed or etched 
electronic circuits, drops the leads of com- 
ponents (resistors, tubes) through the 
holes, dips the leads in a solder bath, 
soldering all connections in one operation. 
The Government made the system avail- 
able free to electronics firms, saved 
$4,200,000 in lower prices for electronic 
circuits in its first year of operation. The 
awards reflected the continued appeal of 
the incentive policy; last year the Gov- 
ernment received 294,000 suggestions, 
adopted 79,000 ideas, paid out $2,365,000 
in awards. 





MILESTONES 


Married. Joseph Nye Welch, 66. Bos- 
ton lawyer, chief Army counsel in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings (April-June 
1954); and Agnes Rogers Brown, sixtyish, 
widow of Charles W. Brown Jr., one of 
Welch’s closest friends; both for the sec- 
ond time; in Brookline, Mass. 





Died. Sholem Asch, 76, Polish-born 
Jewish writer of popular Biblical novels 
(The Nazarene, The Apostle, Mary); in 
London. An erudite man who always car- 
ried a pocket-sized Hebrew version of the 
Old Testament, Asch was saddened by 
Jew-Gentile divisions, stressed in his 
work the common roots of Judaism and 
Christianity (“For me, it is one culture 
and one civilization”). He came to the U.S. 
in 1910, became naturalized in 1920, but 
left in 1953 “with a broken heart,” after 
some extremist members of the Jewish 
community attacked an apparent shift in 
his views toward Christianity (‘Intoler- 
ance among my own people has been too 
much of a handicap for me to work”), 
eventually (1956) settled in Israel, where, 
he said, he found peace of mind. 


Died. Sir Sultan Mohamed Shah, the 
Aga Khan III, 79, leader of some 20 mil- 
lion Moslems of the Ismaili sect; of a 
heart attack; at his villa in Versoix, Swit- 
zerland (see FoREIGN News). 


Died. Arthur Brown Jr., 83, topflight 
architect, longtime official consultant on 
architectural work in Washington, D.C., 
who served as chairman of the architec- 
tural commission for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition (1939-40), de- 
signed San Francisco's City Hall, Opera 
House and Coit Memorial Tower (atop 
Telegraph Hill); in Burlingame, Calif. 


Died. Sim T. Webb, 83, fireman for 
Engineer Casey Jones on his fabled 
(Around the curve and down the dump/ 
Two locomotives was a bound to jump) 
last run on the Illinois Central (April 30, 
1900), who leaped clear on Casey’s orders 
just before they rammed a stalled freight 
near Vaughn, Miss.; in Memphis. 


Died. Dr. Louis Ernst Schmidt, 88, 
famed urologist and longtime crusty critic 
of the American Medical Association; 
after long illness; in Wausau, Wis. A 
sharp-tongued crusader, Dr. Schmidt was 
a dedicated foe of the nice-Nelliness that 
long hampered treatment of venereal dis- 
ease, set up the first genito-urinary clinic 
west of the Alleghenies. When he accepted 
support from an organization that adver- 
tised publicly, he was charged by the 
A.M.A. with unethical conduct and was 
expelled (1930). He countered bitterly 
that organized medicine was against low- 
priced medical care, was backed by half a 
dozen other medical societies, eventually 
(1954) was readmitted by A.M.A. He 
was widely credited with inspiring laws 
requiring prenatal and premarital tests 
for syphilis. 
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Convenience and Safety — 
On the Electronic Highway 


@ Behind the scenes as you travel today’s turnpike, a wide range 


of versatile electronic devices—using Mallory precision com- 


ponents—constantly work to assure your convenience and safety. 


As you roll through the turnpike toll gate, electronic 


“brains” compute the amount of money taken in, 


audit the figures, even make a photographic record of 


your license plate. 


In service areas electronic controls brighten lights 
automatically as twilight falls. You stop for a meal at 
an air-conditioned restaurant kept dust-free elec- 
tronically, with service speeded by electric sandwich 


drawers and automatic conveyors. 


On the highway itself, a fleet of police, road service 
and maintenance vehicles are tied together in a com- 
plex radio and micro-wave communications network 
to provide protection and assistance all along the road. 
Every incoming and outgoing call is heard in every 
room of every building and sub-station . . . all calls 
and conversation with motorists are automatically 
tape recorded. At no time can you get “lost”... o1 


be more than brief minutes from assistance. 
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In many aspects of everyday life, a wide variety of 
Mallory components—switches, contacts, capacitors, 
controls, vibrators—helps electronics work for you. 
Their precision performance is the result of Mallory’s 
long, pioneering experience in the dynamic fields of 
electronics, electrochemistry and specialized metal- 
lurgy. This has made... 


Mallory the company at home in tomor- 
row—serving the broad range of America’s 


growth industries in many important ways. 





P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Wall Street Journal: 


SEC ADVISES USE OF CAUTION 
IN PURCHASING RUSSIAN BONDS 


° ° 
Legman in China 

“To hell with the big picture,” said To- 
ronto Globe and Mail Reporter William 
Kinmond when he crossed into Red China 
last May. Instead, hard-boiled, inquisitive 
Bill Kinmond, 42, set out to report on the 
country in the down-to-earth fashion in 
which he regularly covers the Ontario 
legislature. By last week, when Reporter 
Kinmond returned to Hong Kong, his 
first 25 small-picture stories in the Globe 
and Mail (which plans to run ten more) 
added up to the broadest, most fact- 
packed portrait of China to come out of 
the mainland since the Communists took 
over in 1949. 

Reporter Kinmond, a Canadian citizen 
and thus unaffected by the U.S. State De- 
partment’s refusal to allow newsmen into 
Red China (Time, May 6), found a “na- 
tion in a hurry.” a land of often violent 
contrast, where one-story brick huts jos- 
tle jerry-built skyscrapers, contraception 
clinics adjoin pagodas, Russian-built air 
transports load cargo from peditrucks. 
And, despite the chauvinistic pride that 
leads Communist functionaries and edi- 
tors to date all progress from 1949, he 
found that “self-criticism is almost a na- 
tional phobia.” 

Dividends Plus Brainwashing. Kin- 
mond asked _ straight-from-the-shoulder 
questions and often got surprisingly frank 
replies from English-speaking guides and 
government officials. Once, spotting a box- 
car loaded with ragged Chinese under the 
supervision of a burpgun-toting guard, he 
[ ¢ 
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asked what they were. Answer: slave la- 
borers. On another occasion he asked a 
Chinese official whether the government’s 
campaign to “remold” recalcitrant citi- 
zens consisted of brainwashing, ‘‘That is 
what it is,” replied the official. “We need 
to wash our faces every day, why 
shouldn’t our brains be washed, to adjust 
to changes in the world?” 

Despite a “seemingly bland acceptance 
of all that is Russian as being good,” re- 
ported Newsman Kinmond, “the true atti- 
tude of the Chinese is that they must also 
learn from countries opposed to the Chi- 
nese political system.” While pundits from 
Warsaw to Washington were analyzing 
Mao Tse-tung’s recent policy pronounce- 
ment on “many roads to Socialism,” Leg- 
man Kinmond was there to document 
what Mao means. Example: the govern- 
ment concedes that for at least five more 
years it must tolerate limited “state capi- 
talism,” under which any citizen with 
more than $80o invested in business prop- 
erty gets 5% interest—plus brainwashing 
courses at a special college “for the trans- 
formation of capitalists.” 

Food y. Factories. China’s willing- 
ness to go against Communist doctrine 
is most evident in its approach to what 
Newsman Kinmond calls “the most vital 
question in China today”: how to “feed 
a population increasing at the rate of 
12 million annually.” Ignoring Karl Marx’s 
faith in population increase, the govern- 
ment has embarked on a drastic birth- 
control program that will soon include 
free abortions and sterilization. The crux 
of the problem, Kinmond emphasizes, is 
that China’s “main source of foreign 
credit” for heavy industrial equipment is 
the export of foodstuffs. “If, as in 1954, 
there is a poor crop, then China’s indus- 
trialization falters or its forward march is 
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William Kinmond—Toronto Globe and Mail 


CokINnc Ovens at FusHuN CoAL MINES 
Washing a brain is like washing a face. 
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Toronto Globe & Mail 
REPORTER KINMOND 


Getting the story means going to get it. 





maintained only by snatching the very 
food from the mouths of 630 million 
people, about two-thirds of whom are 
solely engaged in producing that food.” 
Other highlights of Kinmond’s series: 
there are many indications that the Chi- 
nese are weary of “a steady diet of dog- 
matism and Marxism.”’ People react to 
party-line operas by “voting with their 
feet,” i.e., staying away. Movies, almost 
the only entertainment most Chinese can 
afford (admission: 1o¢) are improved, 
thanks to a “trend away from the heavily 
propagandized production.” In China’s 
feverish attempt to educate its illiterate 
masses, schools are so crowded that stu- 
dents who finish one grade have to work 
on farms until there is room in the next. 
Reporter Kinmond, onetime war cor- 
respondent who spent seven months in a 
Nazi prison camp, proved groundless the 
State Department’s argument that U.S. 
newsmen might be jailed by the Chinese. 
He said he was treated with “astonishing 
solicitude . . . like an infant in transit.” 
He had no censorship trouble with his 
stories or numerous pictures. 
Unfortunately, few U.S. readers got a 
chance to share in Kinmond’s observa- 
tions. The Chicago Sun-Times last week 
was running parts of Kinmond’s Globe 
and Mail pieces. But to be on the safe 
side, the Sun-Times ran sidebars reporting 
that “prominent Chicagoans joined in 
praising the series,’ and—as if fearful that 
the stories might be construed as recog- 
nizing Red China—methodically cut out 
most of the very insights and everyday 
details that the U.S. press cannot get 
until it is permitted to send reporters in. 


The Woes of Confidential 


In a rare access of virtue, Confidential 
came out last week with the second edi- 
torial in its five-year history. Its aim: to 
persuade readers that “a determined effort 
by a segment of the motion picture indus- 
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try to ‘get’ this magazine” was responsible 
for a Los Angeles indictment charging 
Confidential with criminal libel and three 
other counts (Tue, June 24). Invoking 
God, the Stars and Stripes and “the 
world’s largest newsstand sale,”* Scandal- 
mag Publisher Robert Harrison declaimed: 
“We believe that the truths we have pub- 
lished have been in the best traditions of 
American journalism.” 

Unconvinced, U.S. District Judge Harry 
C. Westover threw out of his Los Angeles 
court last week a $3,000,000 counter-suit 
by Harrison charging California’s attor- 
ney general with suppression and censor- 
ship for warning dealers and distributors 
that they might be prosecuted for han- 
dling Confidential and its gutter-sister 
Whisper. And in the first libel suit that 
has yet included Confidential’s 3,000 Cali- 
fornia distributors as well as the magazine, 
Screen Star Maureen (The Quiet Man) 
O'Hara asked for $1,000,000 in damages 
for a March story that claimed she once 
picked row 35 of Hollywood's Grauman 
theater for an off-screen amour. 


Lapsed Liberté 


While worshiping abstract liberté, the 
French in hours of crisis can stamp hard 
upon freedom’s toes. Last week in Zurich, 
the International Press Institute, volunteer 
guardian of the rights of newsmen and 
newspapers in the democratic world, ac- 
cused the French government of 40 specific 
violations of press freedom during 1957's 
first six months—a record unparalleled for 
the period in any other democracy. 

The report, written by young (30) 
André Vial, co-editor of the leftist Catho- 
lic weekly Témoignage Chrétien (Chris- 
tian Witness), was directed at the govern- 
ment of Socialist Premier Guy Mollet, 
but it did not blame Mollet so much 
as his successor, Premier Maurice Bourgés- 
Maunoury, who was Mollet’s Minister 
of National Defense. Charged I.P.1L: 
Bourgés-Maunoury moved against the 
press “because of a single political mo- 
tive: the Algerian affair.” 

Though hardly an impartial critic, since 
Témoignage (circ. 66,593) has frequently 
been in hot water for criticizing Algerian 
policy, Editor Vial documented such re- 
prisals as the imprisonment of Resistance 
Heroine Claude Gerard on charges of “en- 
dangering external security” with a series 
of stories from Algeria that appeared in 
Demain (Time, June 11, 1956), the weekly 
organ of Mollet’s own Socialist Party. 

In all, eight journalists were arrested or 
indicted, and 15 French publications were 
confiscated in Algeria and Paris for stories 
and editorials critical of the government 
in the six-month period. As Defense Min- 
ister, concluded the I.P.I. report, M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury “revealed to the world, 
if such were still necessary, the weakness 
of French politics and the panic of officials 
who wish to govern with the approval of 
the public—yet fear its reactions.” 


* Incorrect. Soaring TV Guide sells more than 
4,000,000 weekly on newsstands, whereas slip- 
ping Confidential claimed “more than 3,000,000” 
bimonthly. 
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Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See 
the yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., Broadview, Illinois. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The Rising of the Moon (Warner) 


is a trilogy of Ireland. a feature film 
entirely Irish both in locale of its scenes 
and soul of its makers, who include the 
Maine-born director, John Ford (real 
name: Sean O’Fearna). As if to disprove 
W. B. Yeats’s old lament, “Romantic 
Ireland's dead and gone,” Ford fought 
his way through Limerick and Galway and 
Dublin, pushing his cameras and a troupe 
of Ireland’s best actors before him. In 
dramatic meanderings most of the com- 
monplaces of the native character are 
trotted forth—that the Irish are unpre- 
dictably gay and gloomy by turns, revile 
England, drink prodigiously, talk blarney 
sideways and billingsgate straight—and 
are the stuff of which natural-born actors 
are made. 

The first of the three offerings, The 
Majesty of the Law, based on a short 
story by Frank O'Connor, is the tale of 
a village patriarch who suffers from an 
excess of pride. It is a feeling often easier 
to portray by word than to dissect on 
film. By the time the bearded old cur- 
mudgeon (well bellowed by Noel Purcell) 
presents himself at the local jail to do 
time for cudgeling an old enemy, the 
viewer has been made aware several times 
over that the old boy would rather cut 
off his beard than pay his £5 fine—and 
wants to see and hear no more commotion 
about it. 

Another episode (1921), drawn from 
Lady Gregory’s one-act play The Rising 
of the Moon, is tinged with macabre 
humor that bids to be incredible. Perhaps 
only the Irish themselves can see the joke 
in a gallows. During Ireland’s Black and 
Tan ordeal of rebellion “troubles” in 1921, 
a horde of citizens, ostensibly thumbing 
their beads, conspire to rescue a €on- 
demned young revolutionary from his 
British jailers. Wearing saucy high heels 
under their false habits, two fake nuns 
thoroughly enjoy their patriotic lark at 
the death cell, wink. exchange secret 
smiles and repress girlish giggles while 
a fine broth of a boy barely escapes the 
noose. ‘ 

A Minute’s Wait, the longest and best 
of the lot, is a back-thwacking, shilly- 
shally riot of slapstick. A train—a grue- 
some Irish hybrid of the Toonerville Trol- 
ley and a Long Island Railroad local 
—pulls into Dunfaill for a minute's stop. 
Its motley passengers immediately spill 
out into the station bar and some hilarious 
vignettes. To make room for a goat, a 
bewildered British couple are demoted 
from their first-class compartment into 
third, there to rub insensitive feelers with 
a slithering mess of outraged Irish lob- 
sters. A sweater-girl (full-blown by Mau- 
reen Connell) snares a husband under the 
diverted beak of her matchmaking aunt. 
Even the bar-girl gets a romantic Irish 
proposal: “How would you like to be 
buried with my people?” After many 
minutes’ wait the uproarious caravan pro- 
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ceeds on its way, leaving the pleasant 
feeling that if the Dunfaill stop was a 
fair sample, God must surely smile on 
the Irish railways. 


Fire Down Below (Warwick; Colum- 
bia) rises high and could have soared high- 
er but for a curious fact: its proper begin- 
ning seems uncomfortably wedged in its 
middle. Two of the three principals disap- 
pear in the midst of the story for half an 
hour of screen time. The curious result is 
a fast-paced adventure yarn laced around 
a taut interlude of high drama. 

The great bond between Robert Mitch- 
um, small-boat captain and Caribbean 
smuggler, and Rita Hayworth, a stateless 





Haywortu & ADMIRERS 
The bond of mutual worthlessness. 


tramp ill-used by a long succession of 
lechers, is mutual worthlessness. They've 
both had it; all that’s left for them is 
each other. Mitchum utters life-weary 
lines and Rita wears hers under her eyes. 
But Scripter Irwin Shaw has imbued the 
two with so much vitality that the charac- 
ters emerge intact, and a movie whose eye 
sometimes strays from subtle human val- 
ues to trite box-office appeal (e.g., a 
superfluous chromium-plated Mardi Gras 
festival) survives as a sharp study of 
three lost souls in crisis. 

The film, shot in Trinidad, begins with 
deceptive ordinariness when Mitchum and 
his boat partner (Jack Lemmon) agree to 
haul Rita, freshly discarded by a mousy 
Detroit businessman, from Puerto Rico to 
an island where passports are less impor- 
tant. Lemmon, a clean-cut Midwesterner, 
sees Rita at first as a wild oat, ripe for 
harvest, but soon perceives that her true 
calling is to be his domesticated passion 
flower. When Mitchum tries to protect his 





young pal from Jezebel Hayworth, all he 
gets is a clout on the jaw. Then comes a 
fine sequence, which begins when Mitchum 
betrays Lemmon to the Coast Guard in a 
moment of pique. Lemmon escapes the 
law, ships on a tramp steamer to return 
to Mitchum’s hideaway island and kill 
him. But there is a collision at sea and 
Lemmon is pinned in the wreckage. In 
their efforts to extricate him, a young 
Navy lieutenant (Bonar Colleano) and a 
grizzled doctor (Bernard Lee) raise Fire 
to a white-hot intensity. Apparently 
doomed by an imminent explosion in the 
burning ship, Lemmon wants to live only 
to get revenge and Rita. The ship is 
abandoned as beyond redemption. So is 
Lemmon. He is left alone, staring at a 
knife, a bottle of brandy and a crucifix. 
Never allowed to slop over into obvious 
symbolism, the episode is made not only 
credible but spine-tingling. 

The ending is unexpected, satisfying 
and far from standard. Sleepy-eyed Bob 
Mitchum never will wake up, but here his 
somnolence is quite effective. Rita, whose 
role is in the nature of a screen comeback 
after four years of sporadic squabbling 
with Columbia, and Jack Lemmon are 
both wide awake, turn in solidly realistic 
performances. Despite some purple dia- 
logue (“You're driving me mad, authen- 
tically mad!") and its involuted con- 
tinuity, Fire Down Below is a triangle 
story with unusual tensile strength. 


Current & CHoice 

Sweet Smell of Success. A whiff of the 
rat-tat-tattle machinations of a poison- 
penned Broadway columnist and_ his 
hatchetman; with Burt Lancaster and 
Tony Curtis cracking whiplash dialogue 
(Time, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) by 
jury is cleverly cross-examined by Script- 
writer Reginald Rose, Actor Henry Fonda 
(Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut 
for Broadway Actor Ben Gazzara (Tre, 
April 22). 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like a 
foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 
(Time, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a 
red-hot inning in this film biography of 
Red Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 25- 
year-old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in 
the title role (Tm, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh; Director 
Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
make a good film about a great adventure 
(Time, March 4). 

Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb 
performances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Tre, Feb. 25). 
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During loading, radio dispatcher in- Driver is enroute with load when he is 
structs driver where to deliver ready- reached by roving supervisor who has 
mix concrete. recently visited the job. 








ONE OF MANY FIELDS | 
WHERE BENDIX 2-WAY RADIO » 
CUTS OPERATING COSTS 


Companies of all types and sizes are cutting operating 
costs, improving service and generally increasing effi- 
ciency through the medium of practical Bendix* 2-Way 
Radio that enables them to be in instant voice contact 


with key people otherwise hard to reach. 


Here you can see how Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Corp., 
heavy construction and transit-mix firm in Baltimore, 
uses two-way radio. But applications and benefits are so 
many and varied that it would take a book to list them. 
What we hope you will do is reflect a moment on your Supervisor tells driver they have enough concrete at original 
own operations to see if you can visualize one or more see Oy Se ee ee ee 
ways Bendix 2-Way Radio might be applied, and then 
contact our Bendix Radio Division, Mobile Radio Sales 


Dept., Baltimore, Md. A specialist is available to study 
Driver arrives when con- 
crete is needed. Deloy 

is eliminated. Possible total 

loss is converted to total 
profit. 


your problem and answer any questions you may have. 


Bendix background in communications radio for air- 
craft, railroad, automotive and industrial applications is 
unmatched so you can absolutely depend on the per- 
formance and quality of Bendix 2-Way Radio equipment. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF, 





A thousand products a million ideas 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 
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Over the Brink 


Fires ON THE PLAIN (246 pp.}—Shohe/ 
Ooka—Knopft ($3.50). 


Running from the sound of the explod- 
ing grenade, Private Tamura felt a frag- 
ment rip his shoulder and saw the gouged 
chunk of his own flesh lying on the ground. 
He picked it up, wiped it clean and 
popped it into his mouth. He was that 
hungry and, besides, “There could cer- 
tainly be nothing wrong in eating my 
own flesh.” 

For those who can take +that grisly 
moment in stride, Fires on the Plain will 
not seem unbearable; it is a painful book 
to read, but rewardingly so. Unlike most 
of the Japanese novels that have reached 
the U.S. during the past few years, this 
one has neither the perfumed style nor the 
Oriental passivity and obliqueness that 
have made the others too exotic for West- 
ern tastes. Its hero is an infantry soldier 
at the end of whatever rope the author 
may choose to pull. He is the universal 
G.I. in whatever uniform comes to hand. 
But since he is Japanese, the U.S. reader 
will see war from an angle of vision that 
is as fresh as it is harrowing. 

Final Duty. The Japanese army on 
Leyte has been smashed, and now the sur- 
vivors are starving and trying to reach the 
last escape port in small groups. Private 
Tamura is more expendable than most. He 
has tuberculosis. His squad leader tells 
him to go back to the hospital—which has 
kicked him out after three days—and if 
he is not readmitted he is to use his last 
grenade to commit suicide and carry out 
“your final duty to your country.” Tak- 
ing his final ration of six raw potatoes, 
Tamura sets off. Aware that the hospital 
will not take him in, he lies on the ground 





Shiro Aoyama 


. NovELIst OoKA 
There is a God. 
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with others who have been turned away; 
later he strikes off on his own, and almost 
at once he begins to starve. He sees coco- 
nut trees laden with fruit, but he is too 
weak to climb the trees. Because he is a 
poor shot, he misses the chickens that 
might save him. The cross on a Philip- 
pine church draws him into a deserted vil- 
lage, and he senselessly shoots a returning 
woman who shrieks when she sees him. 
With other drifting troops, his effort to 
slip through the American lines fails, and 
the weakened Tamura senses the first 
intimations of madness. He also becomes 
increasingly aware of the temptation to 
eat the flesh of the occasional Japanese 
corpses he finds everywhere, some of them 
already stripped by others. When finally 
he attempts to hack off some flesh with a 
bayonet, his left hand compulsively grips 
his right and saves him from cannibalism. 

God Has Spoken. Close to madness, 
Tamura begins to think about God and to 
feel that he is now beyond the human pale. 
And when he meets up with a former 
buddy who feeds him with dried human 
flesh, he has committed another act that 
revolts him and leads directly to madness. 
By this time he is sure that God has 
spoken to him, but he has long since 
lacked the strength of mind to solve 
either the spiritual or moral problems 
that assail his failing brain, 

Captured and sent home at war’s end, 
Tamura is a madman and knows it. Six 
years later Tamura writes a book. Having 
committed himself to a madhouse, he asks 
his wife to divorce him, and she does. 
There Novelist Ooka leaves him, trying to 
figure out who or what he is. It seems 
unlikely that he will, though there are 
times when he thinks he might be an 
angel. “But if I am an angel of God, why 
am I so grieved? Why is this heart of 
mine, which should now be free of all 
earthly attachments, so full of uneasiness 
and fear? I must make no mistake. . .” 

In Fires on the Plain, Japanese Author 
Shohei Ooka has written what critics in his 
native land think is their first well-written 
book about the war. The novel has sold 
100,000 copies, and it is not hard to see 
why. In translation it has moments of 
obscurity, but it still conveys powerfully 
the gradual crackup of a war-shattered 
man who, in his last extremity, can relate 
himself neither to humanity nor God. 


Animal Queen 


Cuose to Cotette (245 pp.J}—Maurice 
Goudeket—Farrar Straus& Cudahy ($4). 


“The. feminine face needs leafage,” 
Colette used to say, and regardless of 
fashion, she wore her hair pulled down 
over her forehead. Hundreds of photog- 
raphers presented her to the world masked 
by her “leafage’’—until one day, on her 
8oth birthday, Vogue’s Irving Penn took 
“a staggering photograph” that left 
France’s greatest authoress “exposed be- 
fore posterity” (see cut). As if really 
seeing her for the first time, Colette’s 








Irving Penn—Vogue 
Novettst COLETTE 
There is only one creature. 


husband, Maurice Goudeket, marveled at 
what lay beneath the leafage—‘‘a huge, 
domed forehead, like Beethoven's... 
bare, vast, significant, the forehead of 
a genius.” 

Long before he ever saw her, Maurice 
Goudeket was determined to know the 
Colette behind the leafage. He first read a 
book of hers when he was 15 or 16, and 
she 31 or 32, and announced promptly: “I 
am going to marry that woman.” In 1935, 
after ten years’ intimate friendship with 
Colette, he did. Close to Colette has little 
to say about Colette’s tempestuous youth, 
when she wrote her notorious Claudine 
books and danced with bared breast in a 
Paris revue, It is simply the story of her 
and Goudeket’s 29 years together—a re- 
strained, respectful appraisal of the wom- 
an who wrote more intimately and sensu- 
ously of men and women than any other 
writer of her day. 

Strictly Earthbound. Even D. H. Law- 
rence, to whom sexuality was the essence 
of life, tinged it richly with a sort of mys- 
ticism. But Colette, genius or no, was 
unique in regarding life as a marvelous 
array of strictly earthbound sensuous ex- 
periences. In novels such as Chéri and 
Julie de Carneilhan, she described as never 
before the precise effects of fingers upon 
skin, the allure of perfumes, the sensual 
enchantments of voices, glances and lan- 
guorous movements. 

Husband Goudeket shows how this 
unique “pagan love” operated in Colette's 
daily life. “There is only one creature! 
D'you hear, Maurice, there is only one 
creature!” she exclaimed to him once with 
“the intensity of a pythoness’’—and from 
dawn to dusk she pursued the manifold 
forms of this one creature, First thing 
every morning, she must know just where 
the wind lay and the precise degree of 
humidity; around her bed were “a barom- 
eter, an outdoor thermometer . . . com- 
passes . . . watches, chronometers, binoc- 
ulars and magnifying glasses.” After 
breakfast she would rush out into her gar- 
den like a starved animal. On visiting 
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someone else's garden, she often “separat- | €IHEAAS NY gent quickens the pace of progress 
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ed the sepals of flowers . . . smelled them 

- crumpled the leaves. chewed them, 
licked the poisonous berries and the dead- 
ly mushrooms .. . attracted bees and 
wasps, letting them alight on her hands 
and scratching their backs. ‘They like 
that,’ she said. “Like a bacchante after 
libations,” she would stumble along, “nose 
and ... forehead covered with yellow 
pollen, her hair in disorder and full of 
twigs, a bump here and a scratch there.” 

Apples and Eclairs. “Over-flowing with 
life and activity,” wrote one of her secre- 
taries, “she glows with physical joy, hug- 
ging to her strong heart every thing that 
quivers with life, in order to embrace it. 
crush it, draw the very marrow out of it 
...In... intervals passive, idling and 
greedy, she munches apples . . . disem- 
bowels chocolate éclairs arranges the 
fire .. lights some sticks of what she 
calls ‘smell-good.’ These flames and the 
smoke intoxicate her.” 

The insatiable Colette lived day in, day | 
out with this appetite. The mere sight of a 
5 Camembert cheese roused desire to “feel 

the crust, measure the elasticity of the 
texture.”” Sapphires, spring's first lilies of 
the valley, the smell of humus, the sight 
of a dead tree branch “polished, glazed, 
oiled by generations of reptiles”—all 
> these roused her. “She knew a recipe for | 
i everything, whether it was for furniture- 
d polish, vinegar, orange-wine, quince-water, 
’ for cooking truffles or preserving linen 
: . . .” It is no surprise to hear that “Balzac 
and Proust were the authors whom she 
re-read untiringly”; in Balzac she found a 
lust for life that matched her own, in 

» Proust a brilliant reflection of her love for 
the memories and mysteries of childhood. 

Love and Genius. What was it like, 
living with such a fleshly dynamo? As 
might be guessed, husband Goudeket 
never attempted to rival his earth- 











p | shattering wife, never disemboweled 
= éclairs, covered his nose with pollen or H W Mm Vy b Ww 

caressed bees and wasps. “A man does O * an arro S 
not love a woman for her genius: he loves 
her in spite of her genius’—and Goude- to a basement eé0 
ket’s love was as balanced and precise as a 
line of Colette's prose. For when his tem- J 
pestuous wife sat down to write (for three How many barrow loads of concrete would it take to pour an aver- 
hours every afternoon), it was as if some | age basement? For modern construction, the answer is...too many! 
supernatural policeman appeared and took Today, ready-mix concrete and CHAIN Belt truck mixers quicken 
her wildness under complete control. Co- the pace of construction on everything from homes to highways... 
lette, at work, was humble, painstaking, mixing concrete en route to the job and pouring it directly into the 
indefatigably exact. The marvel of her ee ¥ 
work lies in the discipline with which she F J 2x 6 
marshaled and controlled the sensuous | rom the days of the horse-drawn concrete mixer to today’s job- 
savagery of her subject matter. speeding truck mixers, CHAIN Belt has been the leader in the de- 

. This discipline. husband Goudeket velopment of equipment that quickens the pace of progress in the 

| shows, was always at hand when Colette construction industry. 

eo it. In all their - years eer For the complete story of how CHAIN Belt quickens the pace of 

ere were no “scenes,” there was no “be- | . . “ 
trayal’’; only a diligent, equable harmony Prog for all industry, write for your copy of “The Shape of 
‘ Tomorrow.”” CHAIN Belt Company, 4700 West Greenfield Avenue, 


based on what Colette called “conjugal é z x 
° courtesy” and likened to the Briton night- | Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ly donning his dinner jacket in “a lost 
corner of Nepal.” When she deemed the 


time had come for “passionate love” to 
give place to “more lasting sentiments,” 
she quietly but frankly informed him of 
the fact. Goudeket never saw her in the |S | = L z 


morning before she had done her face, and | pewer Trensmission end Conveying Equipment + Construction Mechinery + Water ond Weste Treatment Equipment 
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A POSTMAN'S 
REMARK ADDED 
$2,000 TO MY 
INCOME 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I was chatting with the postman who de- 
livers my mail. He remarked that two 
families on his route who get The Wall 
Street Journal had recently moved into 
bigger houses. 

This started me thinking. I had heard 


that The Wall Street Journal helps people 
get ahead. “Is it really true?” I asked 
myself. “Can a newspaper help a man 
earn more money ?” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and IT DID. Within a year I 
added $2,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. It is valuable to the 
owner of a small business. It can be of 
priceless benefit to young men. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 9 1M 7-22 
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You'll enjoy the 
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ond attractive 
air-conditioned 
guest rooms and 
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this famous hotel. 
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| 1954, aged 81, 











when the Gestapo came to their Paris flat 
in 1941 to take him away (he was a Jew), 
she merely tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder and said briskly: “Off you go.” 
Goudeket returned from Compiégne de- 
tention camp and soon again was “abso- 
lutely fit”: it was the iron-masked Colette 
who “suffered more than could be imag- 
ined” and was not able to “regain her 
nervous equilibrium.” 

Privileged Sleep. While she died in 
the people of Paris paid 
homage at her door for three days. Mis- 
tress and archinterpreter of the animal 
kingdom, she died a revered national insti- 
tution, yet fulfilling “in every way the 
wish that she herself had many years 
before expressed: 

“*‘And when you lie down across the 
dizzying, wavy path, if you have not 
already shed your curly locks one by one, 
nor one by one your teeth, if your limbs 
have not worn out one by one, if the dust 
of the world has not, before your last 
hour, sealed your eyes from the marvelous 
light, if you have, right to the end, kept 
in your hand the friendly hand which 
guides you, lie down a Sleep hap- 
pily, and sleep privileged . 


Their Funniest Hour 


Operation Sea Lion (323 pp.}—Peter 
Fleming—Simon & Schuster ($5). 


Britain’s famous Finest Hour, in the 
happy hindsight of peace, was also one 
of its funniest. 

That the grim period from Dunkirk 
into the Battle of Britain brought out 
the most eccentric as well as the best 
qualities of the British is a major part of 
the thesis of Writer-Adventurer (Brazil, 
Tartary, etc.) Peter Fleming. The inva- 
sion-threatened British were often funny 
in the way in which a man, scrambling out 


| of mortal danger, sometimes forgets his 


pants, and the Germans achieved heights 
of sinister absurdity. These facts, in focus 
with Fleming's sharp eye, make sprightly 
reading of what would otherwise be sim- 
ply a well-organized and _ well-informed 
piece of contemporary narrative. 
Directive No. 16. On June 22, 1940, 
the French signed their armistice with 
Hitler, and even in the friendly U.S. at 
that time, one-third of George Gallup’s 


| opinion staters thought the British were 


licked. For some Nazis, it was a simple 
matter of crossing the Channel in the 
wake of the Dunkirk evacuees. The Brit- 
ish, who knew the trick was one too many 
even for Napoleon, were slow to convince. 
Hitler thought the British would give up, 
and so it was not until July 16 that he 
issued Directive No. 16: “As England, in 
spite of the hopelessness of her military 
position, has so far shown herself unwill- 
ing to come to any compromise, I have 
decided to begin to prepare for, and if 


necessary to carry out, an invasion of 
England.” This was to be “Operation Sea 
Lion.” 

After the French armistice, Hitler 


moved his headquarters to the depths of 
the Black Forest, there perhaps to brood 
on his proposals to seize Iceland and settle 





Mindel & Faraday 
Peter FLEMING 


Beware of fog-pills and mating spiders. 





Jews on Madagascar. The British too be- 
gan their period of desperate farce. Survi- 
vors of an early Commando raid on the 
French coast on June 25 could not regain 
foothold on British soil for some hours be- 
cause the heroes could not establish their 
identity with the authorities at Folkestone 
harbor. 

According to Fleming, the “mixture of 
esteem and spite” Hitler had for the Brit- 
ish gave him no clue as to what they 
would do. When he might have tried to 
lull them into defeatism, he chose instead 
to try to scare them with a policy of “fee- 
fi-fo-fum.” This “minatory tone” was a 
bad mistake. “The menace of invasion was 
at once a tonic and a drug,” writes Flem- 
ing. “It braced the islanders to exertions 
whose necessity seemed beyond question, 
and it expunged the memories of the dis- 
asters they had suffered.” The British 
began to stir themselves. 

Phony Fog-Pills. For the next perilous 
months, the realities of war took place in 
the air. Fantasy possessed the ground. 
Historian Fleming acknowledges that Eve- 
lyn Waugh’s fictional persiflage, Put Out 
More Flags, is an excellent guide to the 
spirit of the period. The Home Guard 
went into action, some appearing on 
horseback with bowler hats and shotguns. 
Others (including Author Fleming) were 
organized into guerrilla bands with under- 
ground hideouts like “the Lost Boys’ sub- 
terranean home in the second act of Peter 
Pan", with the object of harassing an in- 
vading army. The General Staff puckishly 
referred to this as ‘‘scallywagging.” Smart 
shops advertised that beneath their milli- 
nery could be found lightweight steel caps. 
By German “black” radio, the British 
heard that the Germans had a “fog-pill” 
by which parachutists would float down in 
the semblance of a small cloud. Actually, 
at the time, Hitler’s Chiefs of Staff were 
toying with a “War Crocodile’—a huge 
reinforced-concrete tank designed to crawl 
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to men who qualify in. 
skill and knowledge 


This “Accredited” emblem 
means that in your home, on the 
highway, or at the warehouse, 
Mayflower employees will give 
your possessions expert care. A 
special program of study, train- 
ing, and written examinations 
qualifies the Mayflower employ- 
ees who handle your belongings. 

This emblem is your assurance 
of better service — and proof that 
the quality standard in moving 
and storage is set by the depend- 
able Mayflower Warehouseman 
in your community. 


Be sure the men who 
handle your possessions 


are “Accredited.” 


Know near-by Mayflower 
Warehouseman — consult 
your telephone directory 








across the Channel on the sea_ floor. 
The public was officially warned against 
strange gossamer-like threads seen floating 
in the air. They turned out not to be a 
secret weapon but something to do with 
the mating of spiders. 

Script Change. By this time. Hitler 
was parachuting spies into Britain, and the 
script changes from Waugh to something 
by Olsen and Johnson. One spy, half- 
Japanese, was captured with binoculars 
and a spare pair of shoes hung around his 
neck. Another dropped in Ireland wearing 
a beret and high boots, lost his invisible 
ink swimming the River Boyne. As part 
of his design to scare the British, Hitler 
ordered “pack assembles” dropped at ran- 
dom over the countryside. They included 
radios, maps and instructions to imaginary 
secret agents. Unmanned parachutes were 
dropped to spread the notion that a secret 
paratroop invasion was afoot. Some fell in 
fields of standing grain, where the absence 
of tracks leading away from the para- 
chutes encouraged the British to believe 
that no parachutists had been attached 
to them. 

A water-diviner was given temporary 
prominence when he claimed to be able to 
detect ammunition dumps on the French 
coast. Since Hitler was queer for occult 
arts, Military Intelligence was told to fur- 
nish a Hungarian astrologer with the birth 
dates of high-ranking German officers. 
This piece of nonsense led to the useful 
discovery that the War Office's list of 
enemy officers was pretty much made up 
of dead or retired Germans. 

No More than Fantasy. Journalist 
Fleming, who, as Strix, writes a weekly 
essay for the Spectator, has composed a 
tragicomic record, a record in which the 
farcical is merely punctuation. If it is 
often the comic more than the serious 
that comes through, it is in part because 
of his own ingrown habit of mocking at 
perils—including his own—and, more im- 
portant, because the world already knows 
well the sorrows and dangers and heroics 
that went into Great Britain’s rise from 
disaster to victory, and needs no somber 
reiteration of them. Better, perhaps, to 
be able to smile now when told that 
the British collected assagais, ancestral 
sabers, golf clubs, and Indian Mutiny 
rifles. and chuckle when reminded that 
only yesterday the Germans were hatch- 
ing elaborate plans for kidnapping the 
Duke of Windsor out of Portugal. For 
beneath the fun, Fleming makes clear 
how narrow was the margin of victory 
at sea and in the air. 

When all is said and done, Britain's 
achievement in 1940 was one of charac- 
ter. Fleming shows his own special charac- 
ter in his assessment of this. resorts nei- 
ther to Freud nor to any mythological 
flimflam, but to an editorial in the Lon- 
don Times. It was neither pride nor pre- 
occupation with a job to do that gave 
the British their strength, says Fleming, 
citing the Times with approval; it was 
the universal understanding that all had 
lost something and would lose more, and 
that “now the days are all lived for 
their own sake.” 





MISCELLANY 


Inflation Control. In Auburn, Me. a 
sign in a gas station window reads: “Use 
Our Easy Credit Plan—r1oo% Down, 
Nothing Each Month.” 





Constancy. In London, a judge termed 
Grace Bowler, 71, a “most ungrateful” 
wife to husband John, 7o (they were 
married in 1910), and granted him a di- 
vorce after hearing testimony that she 
had carried a hot meal half a mile faith- 
fully every evening for 30 years to her 
boy friend. 


In the Nick. In Franklin, Ky., police 
got a telephone distress call to hurry “out 
to my house because something awful is 
about to happen.” sped to the address, 
found, crouched behind the sofa, Billy 
Kratzert, 4, who pointed a trembling finger 
at his baby sitter, said: “She was going 
to spank me.” 


By the Numbers. In Detroit, Gas Sta- 
tion Attendant Lonnie Taylor, ordered by 
a bandit to hand over about $105 cash 
and then go into the men’s room “to 
count to 100,” got to five and hurried out 
to call police, found the gunman just 
leaving, was told to get back in and start 
again—from zero. 


It Figures. In Tampa, Reporter Dana 
Cessna, rushing to a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting, could find only a twelve- 
minute parking place, left a note explain- 
ing his business, and pointed out that 
all the one-hour spots were taken, re- 
turned to find a ticket pinned to the 
reply: “Don’t park in a twelve-minute 
place unless you're attending a twelve- 
minute meeting.” 


Bill of Particulars. In Tucson, Ariz., 
police traveling 65 to 100 mph were out- 
distanced but finally caught Speedster 
Delos Kebler Knox Jr., by trapping him 
in a roadblock, promptly impounded his 
ex-1948 Ford on the ground that it had 
1) no body. 2) no windshield, 3) no floor 
boards. 4) steering wheel sawed in half, 
5) seat precariously bolted to the frame, 
6) gas tank held on by baling wire, 
7) no speedometer, 8) no hood, 9) no 
fenders, to) no registration. 


In the Vocative. In London, Mrs, 
Gladys Marshall won a divorce after testi- 
fying that her husband had addressed her 
for two years as “you maniac,” said she 
in turn had called him either “you swine” 
or simply “Mr. Marshall.” 


The Bird. In Rochester, the Traffic 
Control Committee politely deferred action 
on Mrs. Verone H. White’s complaint 
that cars parked near her house reflect 
the sun into her parakeet’s eyes. 


Pointed Reproach. In Columbus, Ohio, 
Rudolph Smith told the stranger who 
asked for a cigarette that he did not 
smoke, got stabbed. 
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é : 7 + = a x om 8 
Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where 
Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


PHimted in India. with 772 it ven, on a 


















“A mile a minute is cruising miles an hour to bring down one 
speed for the hunting cheetahs still of the many antelo ypes hi it p rue 
used on the plains west of Kolha India’s fuod crops. The ehie 
pur.” writes Jules Gindraux, an ofa local Maharajah initiated me 
American friend of Canadian Club. in the age-old sport, but [found 1 
“These educated cats will run 80 didn’t have much to do but watch. Fer 





“You can't get kittenish with thes “Hooded after the chase, my cheetah hardly “It doesn’t last long, 
cats, Td learned. They're captured wild ir seemed winded, but he hadn't had it easy. For all but cheetah-hunting is excit 
Africa and then trained for pursuit. The one his speed, the cat must cateh his quarry by sur ing. So is finding Canadian t 
I released in the field took off as if, he’s prise and overtake it in the first 50 yards or the Club 8,000 miles from home. 
antelope can outmaneuver the cheetah. Sure és a small world.” 


been jet propelled. He really had to be fast 


Why this whisky’s 
worldwide popularity?...... Only has 
a distinctive flavor that captures in one great whisky the lightness of 


scotch, the mellowness of rye, the smooth satisfaction of bourbon. 





That’s why no other whisky in all the world tastes quite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening long....in short ones before dinner, 
tall ones after.......... “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 








Imported in bottle from Canada by Hiram Walker Importers Inc., Detroit, Michigan. Blended Canadian Whisky. 


DATA PROCESSING + 


IN MANY WAYS AND PLACES 
IBM HELPS TAX DOLLARS DO MORE 


By using an IBM computer to find eco- 
nomical road designs, state highway 
builders saved $2,000,000 on a new 20- 
mile stretch of superhighway. 


Processing accident reports for one state, 
IBM machines revealed road conditions 
chiefly responsible for fatalities. Result? 
New safety measures at key locations. 


In federal agencies, IBM's giant 700-series 
computers swiftly handle a wide range of 
projects—from engineering for defense to 
Social Security accounting. 





Last night, police rushed the smudged, 
barely perceptible fingerprint of an unknown 
killer to state headquarters. There, an 

IBM “automatic detective” raced through 
thousands of fingerprint records and 
identified the suspect in less than ten minutes. 


Guarding your life and property in this way 
is just one of an amazing variety of tasks 
assigned to IBM data processing machines 
by government offices everywhere. Flying 
through tons of paperwork, these machines 
speed vital services and help communities 
across the nation keep pace with the 
problems of growth. 


Yes, every day, in uncounted ways, 
IBM helps add to the progress of community 
life .. . and the pleasure of daily living. 


DATA 


PROCESSING 





ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS + MILITARY PRODUCTS + TIME EQUIPMENT 


